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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘‘T HUMBLY BEG THAT THE DIPLOMATISTS MAY BE DIRECTED 
NOT TO LOSE AGAIN WHAT THE SOLDIER HAS WON WITH 
HIS BLOOD.”—Field Marshal Bliicher to King Frederick 
William of Prussia, 1815. 


FEBRUARY was an eventful month. As these lines are written 
it is only three-quarters through and it has already seen 
Taking Stock the massive on-rush of the Russian armies 
across the Elbe, into Silesia, into Brandenburg, 
towards Saxony. It has seen the fall of Budapest and the 
capture there of 120,000 prisoners, the greatest single loss the 
Germans have had in men. Besides this, February has 
witnessed the destruction of one German city after another 
by British and American air bombardment, so that once 
flourishing towns are heaps of rubble, and each night the way 
of the Russian Armies is lit for them by the buildings of 
Germany which blaze to high heaven in expiation of the 
crimes they have witnessed for many years. There has been 
nothing like this bombing in the whole history of war. It is 
the greatest aerial effort ever made, and it contrasts with the 
painful and slow advance of the Allied armies in Holland and 
Germany. Our own Armies, starved in men, do all, and 
more than all, that we could expect from their numbers. 
But progress last month was slow and is not likely to improve 
until the weather is drier. For the moment our soldiers and 
those of our American Allies are fighting water as well as 
Germans. We may add that the handicap of Committee 
Direction still weighs on the Allied forces on the Western Front. 
In the Far East during February, the Americans made 
history by means of gigantic air attacks and most successful 
landings. 


THE political heads of three Great Powers, the British Prime 
Minister, the President of the U.S.A., and Marshal Stalin have 
Mid E been recently in conference. Of all the various 
Dissolvee’ 4«-«-«s Meetings of the three statesmen none has 


excited so little interest in England as this one 


and for obvious reasons. Recent events in Europe have over- 

taken, surpassed in interest and possibly disrupted future 

Plans. The gigantic Russian battles, the crushing defeats 
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inflicted by them upon German armies in the east ; the slow, 
steady pressure of the Americans and our own armies in the 
west, these are the all-absorbing events. Germany is already 
back to the Oder and the Rhine, she has lost some of her 
richest provinces and she is losing East Prussia. But these 
great military defeats are not the sole cause of German dis- 
integration. Owing to the tremendous British and American 
air bombardment, many German towns are mere heaps of 
rubble, and from these desolated places, as well as from the 
threatened East, millions of people are moving, going, without 
orders, they know not where. This movement of civilians has 
overtaken and surpassed German powers of reorganisation, 
and the peoples of Germany are rushing, faster than they know, 
towards anarchy. If the great area of the former German 
Reich is looked at and further if the condition of Poland is 
considered, the area of disorganisation is seen to be vast. 
There is another matter, which adds to the general uncer- 
tainty, Germany had some 11,000,000 slaves; Russians, 
French, Italians, Dutch, Norwegian and Belgians. These 
people are imbued with one thought, to get home. Sometimes 
there is a second thought, revenge on their taskmasters, anda 
sort of wild justice is now adding to the horrors of the rapidly 
crumbling “‘ new order ’’ of Germany, which country—left to 
itseli—would soon be back to the condition at the end 
of the Thirty Years’ War. To the east of Germany 
the Poles are in a state of great disturbance, between the 
imposed rule of the Russians and their own old hopes of 
freedom and independence. But they have resources of 
heroism within themselves of which the Germans have not a 
trace, and we may hope that Poland will rise again. Germany 
has not the noble soul of Poland. 


THE paper published after the meeting in the Crimea had 
ended showed what the three political chiefs of Great Britain, 

’ the U.S.A. and Russia thought it wise to tell 
Ceimecn Plans the public of their discussions. It clearly 
showed the world that while some clear-cut decisions had been 
taken, other problems had been unsolved and yet others had 
had to be covered by ambiguity or by a wash of fine sentiment. 
The meeting was held on Russian soil and at a time when 
great feats of Russian arms were holding the world breathless 
before their magnitude. It is therefore not surprising nor was 
it altogether a bad thing that Russian influence should pre- 
dominate in the decisions taken. For one thing this made 
for reality and ensured that first things should come first. 
The war was thoroughly studied and its swift and victorious 
termination was the main objective. To that end the Allied 
staffs will work more closely together and a Russian military 
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representative will sit in Washington. Further than this, 
the clauses about the treatment of Germany are clear and 
practical. She is to be occupied by the Allies, each in a 
separate zone. France is to join in this occupation, if she 
wishes to do so. Germany is to be disarmed, her war indus- 
tries abolished, she is to make reparation in kind and the 
Commission controlling reparations is to sit in Moscow. No- 
thing is said about German dismemberment save that Poland 
is to receive “‘ substantial acquisitions north and west ”’ for 
the loss of her eastern provinces. All these statements are 
clear and categorical. But in regard to the future there is 
considerable vagueness and not a little verbose ambiguity 
concealing the fact that the three Allies are not agreed. 
Thus we have a whole section about a new “ Dumbarton 
Oaks ’’ meeting and another long one on “ liberated Europe,” 
in which there is no reference to the Baltic countries. The 
clause dealing with Poland shows some signs of wear and tear. 
There is evidence of a struggle on the part of Poland’s friends, 
but the settlement is a Russian one and Poland is plainly told 
that she must look to Russia. The references to France are 
ambiguous ; the initial error of not getting the French into the 
Conference was not in any way repaired by the communiqué. 
One point has been decided. The Foreign Secretaries are to 
meet oftener, but here again France is not mentioned. In 
most practical matters the decisions appear good, but the 
seeds of future controversy were plentifully sown in the clauses 
about ‘‘ world order’’ and “ world security ’’ and other Anglo- 
Saxon myths. We print the whole of this important paper in 
this number. 


Tue ‘“‘ Big Three ’”’ made their arrangements to meet without 
inviting General de Gaulle to join them, and yet the usual com- 
muniqués had made it clear that the Map of 
ea hal Europe was to be re-drawn. General de Gaulle 
” said in the course of a broadcast speech that 
France would not be bound by arrangements to which she 
was not a party, and he further stated the conditions that 
should be fulfilled in order that France should have a due 
measure of security. He pointed out that France’s military 
effort would shortly be more important than at present. 
“In three months we shall have an army twice the size of our 
present force, and we may note that our ports, our railways, our 
airfields form the framework of the common battle.” 


When the time comes for the occupation of Germany, he 
added, the arrangements made will have for France a vital 
importance. For more than a century France has had fre- 
quent battle shocks, each one more costly than the one before. 
The last she endured literally nearly destroyed hér. 
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“* Now the agent of all our troubles has always been Germany 

. what is decided with regard to Germany will also decide the 
life or death of France... . 

** For the settlement which must follow we have let our Allies 
know that France will not be bound by any engagement she has 
not discussed and approved on the same basis as others. A fortiori 
she would only accept what she herself agreed to in order to be sure 
that no German aggression was possible in the future either against 
her or against any state with which she is allied. 

*‘T here state that the presence of French forces from one end 
to the other of the Rhine, the separation of the left bank provinces 
along with the basin of the Ruhr from the German states, with the 
independence of the Poles, Austrians, Czechs and the Balkans . . , 
are the conditions which France deems essential to peace.” (France, 
Our translation.) 


General de Gaulle’s speech has been freely commented on, 
often by people who have not read it. That was what he said 
about future peace terms. 


WHEN the Allied armies, with the help of the tiny French 
forces and the indomitable Maquis, swept the German hordes 
out of France—save for a few pockets in the 
West, the British public assumed that our 
Government had realised the necessity for getting France 
back into active partnership as soon as possible. And this 
not only for the sake of the French themselves, nor as a com- 
pensation for their trials, but because the strength of France 
is essential to the cause of civilisation. France is the only 
great Power in Europe, besides ourselves, which is at once 
free, and with a freedom she has created for herself. Her 
history and ours march together down the centuries. “We 
were schooled for dear life’s sake, to know each other’s 
blade,” and when that long phase was over, when the rivalry 
ceased, we learned that we were necessary to each other, and 
never before has France been so necessary to us as she is now. 
She is the other Western European Power in this tremendous 
* battle for our own freedom and she has a better and more 
direct knowledge of the enemy than we have. It is only to 
France herself that French recovery and strength are more 
important than they are to us, and it is a bitter disappointment 
to find that our Government has been slow to realise this. 
We know that the U.S.A., aflame with conquests in_ the 
Pacific; and Russia dreaming of her vast projects of re- 
construction, have given little help in this French problem; 
it does not affect them as it affects us. It is first and 
foremost a British problem, and it is our business to see 
to the matter and not to leave France stewing in her own 


France 
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juice, with some of her ports still in enemy hands, with her 
army unequipped, her manufactures idle and her people 
unfed and unclothed. We have enough wool at present in 
England to clothe a continent and our stocks of food are great. 
It is not prudent to preserve hoards of all kinds when our 
neighbour and best friend needs them. In such a case the 
prudence lies in giving, not in conserving. 


FRANCE, in September, when she was liberated, needed every- 
thing. Her manufactures were gone, her accumulation 
The Need scattered. Her young men were in exile. 

—— Only the tireless French soil remained, with 
the valiant population that works it. Everything in the way 
of material help was required. Her communications were all 
down, her railway engines and her barges were stolen, her 
merchant and coastwise ships were sunk. Normandy was 
wrecked, 500,000 people there were homeless. There was not 
enough food to feed the towns, there was no fuel to start manu- 
factures. Unemployment was therefore rife. The English 
and the Americans seem to have thought that these matters 
would right themselves without much help from outside. 
They were mistaken. In spite of the efforts and the prodigious 
labours—no strikers in France !—of underfed men and women, 
France is still greatly suffering. There are now 750,000 men 
unemployed, and young Frenchmen cannot join their own 
army for want of uniforms and equipment. The gallant 
Maquis cannot make an end of the German garrisons in 
Vendée and the South-West because they have few arms and 
no guns. This waste of French man power and will-power is 
one of the most frightful wastes in the whole war. The Press 
in England is alive to the state of France and there have been 
rousing articles in the Mail, Telegraph, Manchester Guardian, 
Times and Economist. Mr. Law has been to the U.S.A. to 
try to interest the Americans in the condition of their once 
loved ally. Monsieur Pleven, the French Minister of Finance, 
has had friendly talks with Sir John Anderson. We only hope 
this amounted to more than a tax-gatherer’s parley. But all 
this has been terribly belated. We can only hope that. what 
should have been done in September and October will be done 
in March. In the meantime it is interesting to see what the 
French themselves are doing. 


MonsIEUR RENE PLEVEN spent two days in London during 
the first week in February. He is said to have been pleased 
M. Réné with his reception and we know that Sir John 
Pleven’s Visit “sderson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

has reasons for being friendly to the French. 
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We may hope, therefore, that the personal touch was pleasant. 
But the only outcome announced of their talks was that the 
two countries have agreed to disclose, the one to the other, 
the private assets each country’s banks hold belonging to 
members of the other country. This is not a very hopeful 
beginning of help from us t: them and it is one which cuts at 
the privacy of banking accounts. Other matters were more 
urgent. The first is to show the French that we realise their 
importance to us—they are deeply humiliated by their present 
position of poor relation to the Great Powers and deeply 
ashamed of the events which led to this position. They are 
dealing, as fast as they can, with the men who put them in 
this position. In the meantime they want to get back to the 
war and to put their whole strength intoit. What are we doing 
to help them towards this aim, which is as important to us 
as to the French themselves? For they represent the only 
large reserve of man power in Western Europe and the only 
untapped source of labour for the purposes of war manufac- 
ture. So untapped is this that there are 750,000 Frenchmen 
unemployed, and that at a time when old and young, men and 
women in England are askd for more effort than their strength 
can bear. We can imagine what the eagerness of the French 
is to get in to the fray, to contribute not only to the over- 
coming of the enemy, but to their own resurrection. France 
does not lack gold, but she is hungry, unclad, workless. We 
have what she requires in this country. We don’t want her 
gold, and we ought to make this clear to her, but we do want 
her work, want it desperately. We are, after all, the head 
and front of this European resistance to Germany and we 
ought never to forget this. We—and France—were the only 
two countries to go to war with Germany without being 
attacked. We ought to have done it a year earlier—certainly, 
but anyhow we did it. And the powerful Allies who now 
dominate the picture would never have been in the war at 
all if they had not been themselves attacked. France and 
Britain alone have this great honour, this indissoluble link ! 


IN normal times France grows her own food, but she is depen- 
dent on importation for coal, rubber, building timber, petrol, 

, cotton and wool. She is now almost completely 
ens out ofthese. Her shipping being three parts de- 
stroyed, she needs Allied shipping help to bring 
her these materials and above all she needs more coal than 
her mines can produce. But not only can she not get anything 
like her requirements, she is strictly limited by her Allies as 
to what she imports. It is true that they have largely repaired 
French ocean ports, but having done this they deny to the 
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French the importations which would enable her to make the 
military uniforms, arms and equipment to establish French 
armies, re-start her agriculture and re-build her shattered 
houses. ‘“‘ Out of 9,000,000 buildings of all sorts that France 
counted before the war,” says the Paris correspondent of The 
Times, ‘‘ nearly 1,000,000 are damaged and 180,000 are total 
wrecks.”” Most of these are near ailway centres and in ports. 
France has no stocks of bricks, “iles, slates, glass or plaster, 
and she cannot begin to make even bricks without fuel. As 
usual, the French put first things first, and they realised that 
with their slender immediate resources they must devote 
themselves to the repair of their transport system. What 
they have done there has been remarkable. And the Allies 
have helped by giving bridging materials. It is the French, 
however, who have done the work. The road system, the 
finest in Europe, is now restored to use ; 1,500 bridges have 
been built, 1,000 others have been mended. French road 
rolling stock was stolen or destroyed, and little can be done 
to replace this until the necessary motor coaches and lorries 
can be imported or the materials to make them. But the 
waterways are now all in use again. though with only a third 
of the pre-war barges and less then half the tugs. Horse 
traffic is now used on thecanals. As for the railways, they are, 
roughly speaking, repaired all over France. This has been a 
prodigious work, involving the re-laying of hundreds of miles 
of track, the re-building of thousands of bridges, signal boxes 
and other railway installations. But, although repaired, rdil 
transport is kept down by lack of coal. Without coal the 
necessary imports cannot be moved even when they are 
allowed to arrive at French ports. 


FRANCE has always imported some coal. She gets the most 
out of her own mines—we may be sure of that—and at present 

they are working nearly to pre-war capacity, 
Freach Coal ba our own. SBut in Allies absorb prego 
tons a month for military needs, and what is more the coal 
raised cannot always be moved for lack of transport. But 
even if France had all the coal she raised she would need a 
great deal more. Before the war she imported over 22,000,000 
tons from England and Germany. Without the fuel the French 
Government has only been able to secure a small resumption 
of industrial activity, and this has only been done by allowing 
none at all to domestic consumers, so that the sufferings of 
people in the course of the recent cold snap were intense. But, 
in spite of this great personal sacrifice, the blast furnaces in 
the Pas-de-Calais have been extinguished and in Lorraine they 
have been unable to start for want of coal. We can now see 
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how deeply the disorganisation of our own mines by experi- 
mental legislation has cut into the general war effort. We 
should have been pouring our coal into France. It would have 
restored her circulation and given her strength, a strength we 
need as much as she does. Instead of that incompetent 
Ministers and Socialist slogans have muddled us into quite 
unnecessary coal difficulties and thereby have greatly added 
to those of France. We may add that the German radio in 
French makes great use of any shortcomings of the Allies in 
regard to France. Daily, and several times daily, the French 
are told that their sufferings and losses are all due to the 
English. That is the burden, that and Russian atrocities, 
with which Goebbels is making the welkin ring. 


But France is not only suffering from the physical losses, dis- 
location and destruction of the war, she is undergoing a 

prodigious ordeal owing to the after-effects of 
The Collabora- pétainism and his Collaborationists. Political 
tionists ° ° oe ° 

passions run very high—as is inevitable when 
patriotic bands have been in conflict with the puppet Govern- 
ment of an occupying Power and when Frenchmen have been 
governed by Germans. The aftermath of four years of Vichy 
is very bitter, and all France is in a state of moral turmoil 
over the trials of the Frenchmen who worked for the Germans. 
The Manchester Guardian on February 5 and 6 printed articles 
dealing with these trials and about French justice—so different 
from ours. Our contemporary gave an admirable sketch of 
the mood of France in regard to Justice generally and to the 
present trials. ‘‘ The French people feel deeply on all ques- 
tions of Justice,’ says the writer. But, he adds, they feel as 
moralists, not as students of law. It surprises Englishmen 
when serious newspapers discuss trials without knowing the 
indictment, the defence or the evidence, and the English are 
bewildered by the apparent absence of law of evidence in a 
French trial. Just now there is an orgy of political justice. 
It is calculated that about 50,000 people will from first to last 
be tried for treason, for collaboration and for crimes against 
other Frenchmen. The leading collaborators have gone to 
Germany. “ The rank and file of the collaborators, the men 
who actually arrested, beat, killed, wrote articles in the news- 
papers, are being rounded up. .. .”’ All the trials are local, 
for French justice is decentralised and appeals to Paris were 
never frequent even in the old days, and then only on questions 
of law. Now, with the numbers of trials going on all over 
France, such appeals to Paris would be impossible. But the 
sentences are, in consequence of the diversity of places, very 
unequal, and this is inevitable. The French Government did 
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not introduce retroactive legislation. They decided to try 
the accused under the Treason and Intelligence with the 
Enemy Codes. They also considered and rejected the idea of 
Military courts. Special Civil Courts were created, one for 
each of France’s 28 judicial areas. 


UNDER the system adopted a regular Magistrate sits with four 

jurymen to decide both verdict and sentence. The jurymen 

can over-rule the Magistrate if they out-vote 

oi po and him. The prosecutions are conducted by 

P Magistrates under the direction of a Govern- 

ment Commissary. This is the procedure of a French 
Military Court. The article from which we quote says :— 


“ The trials before these courts are now being concluded at the 
rate of anything from thirty to ninety a day. Appeals are only 
allowed on points of law and to a local court. There is thus no 
central machinery for harmonising the sentences except by act of 
amnesty. Nor is it easy to imagine one which would not create a 
bottleneck. 

“ The tragedy is that this machinery is not convincing the general 
public that justice is being done or that any particular system is being 
applied. The judgments of any one court—not to mention those of 
different courts—offer extraordinary contrasts. The typist secretary 
of one of the chief news commentators of the German-controlled 
Radio Paris has been condemned to life imprisonment, while M. 
Albertini, the right-hand man of Deat, has been condemned to 
five years.” 


The Magistrate is often over-ruled by his jurymen, who are 
very sensitive to press attacks, as may be seen by many of the 
sentences which become stiffer after complaints of leniency. 
The difficulties are easy to see. What is altogether admirable 
is the firm intention of France to treat the delinquents accord- 
ing to law. The short cut of the drum-head court martial or 
the improvised court of retroactive law has been firmly 
resisted. We can only look on and sympathise with the 
French in their great effort to cleanse their country of the 
stain of treason. 


DREADFUL conditions have followed the failure of the Allies 
to liberate Holland. Food is at starvation level. A recent eye- 
Distressful witness account reports that during the week 
Holland before Christmas rations per person per week 

amounted to 2:2 lbs. (1 kilo) of bread, 2:2 lbs. 
(I kilo) of potatoes, and just over 4 ozs. (125 grams) of cheese 
—and nothing else. At one time Amsterdam had stocks of 
I* 
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flour sufficient for six days; in Rotterdam, Utrecht and the 
Hague the position was worse. Besides lack of food, the 
Dutch are suffering from the cold. There is no coal. The 
trees are being gradually but steadily cut down. Men will 
fell a tree by the roadside while purchasers—if they have 
enough money !—wait. Sleepers are disappearing from the rail- 
way lines. Air-raid shelters are being stripped of timber, 
Meanwhile the bitter cold of recent weeks has taken its toll. 
People who have walked with handcarts from the Hague to 
Groningen (about 150 miles by road) in order to get food have 
been found dead from exhaustion on the way home. German 
exactions and German tyranny continue. The Germans are 
stripping many big Dutch factories, removing not only 
machines but parts as small as screws. They are still carrying 
out reprisals. In the Hague two houses were blown up and 
I2 men executed because two Germans had been killed. 
Workers are still being deported to Germany for forced labour. 
By the order of the Queen of Holland, a great number of 
Dutch children have been brought to England and she is 
having them cared for here, a wise and merciful action. But 
one that can only help a few thousand children. 


THE Belgians were more fortunate than the Dutch in that they 
were almost entirely freed from the Germans by the sudden 
: rush across France and their own country last 
— August“ and September, when they found 
themselves not only free, but with a country 

and industries comparatively undamaged by war. True, they 
had suffered the usual oppression and exactions and they 
were impoverished ; still their country was intact. But, 
just because they had not, like France, any major devastation 
to mourn and to repair, they began all the sooner to be 
politically conscious, and the economics of a liberated country 
which is underfed and lacks comforts lend themselves to 
discontent. Belgium, therefore, was the first liberated 
country to stage a Parliamentary crisis, and the result is a 
changed Government. M. Pierlot, the Belgian Prime Minister, 
who so gallantly sustained his countrymen for four years, 
finding that the discontent was more than he could meet, 
took his resignation and that of his colleagues to the Prince 
Regent, who accepted them, and after several days of Cabinet 
crisis a new Prime Minister, M. van Acker, came to power. 
His team is much the same as M. Pierlot’s, but he has dropped 
the Resisters and has concentrated the Cabinet’s powers in 
the hands of six men, himself and five colleagues. M. van Acker 
has a good war record. He was a firm resister from the hour 
of occupation. He will, therefore, have the support which is 
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denied to a Prime Minister who has lived in exile, and has not, 
from day to day with his fellow-countrymen, endured the 
agony of foreign domination. 


THE Foreign Office issued a White Paper at the end of January 
on the situation in Greece. The publication shows how moved 

. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were about the 
The a events in that country, for we have lately had 
eee very few official papers containing information 
and with original documents. And having noted this it is 
perhaps evidence of the rustiness of the Foreign Office in this 
question of informing the British public that Cmd. 6592 
tells us very little of what the Government thinks and that 
it leaves on Mr. Leeper and General Scobie the full weight of 
our policy. Fortunately, they have both been shown to have 
been wise and extremely moderate in what action they took 
at a time when Socialist and Liberal politicians and Press in 
this country had become temporarily deranged, and when 
The Times, once reserved and steady, was seen with the red 
flag hoisted, leading the attack on Governments and Kings 
quite like a giddy young revolutionary rag. The White Paper 
undoubtedly answers the attacks made upon General Scobie 
and Mr. Leeper, or rather it shows that these attacks never 
should have been made. There are very few items in this 
latest Government paper. What is printed is mostly com- 
posed from H.M. Ambassador in Athens [Mr. Leeper’s] tele- 
grams. Asked for his views on the situation he replies on 
January 15 :— 


“Comment on the Greek situation requires the following 
background. Ever since the Germans left (to say nothing of what 
happened before) the small but well-armed Communist party has 
been practising a reign of terror all over the country. Nobody can 
estimate the number of people killed or arrested before the revolt 
in Athens actually began, but when the truth can be known there 
will be terrible stories to tell. When the fighting began in Athens 
the brutalities increased rapidly. Men, women and children were 
murdered here in large numbers and thousands of hostages were 
taken, dragged along the roads and many left to die. Reports from 
Salonica show that much the same thing was happening there. 

“In Athens certainly this has left a deep mark on the population. 
Now that they are free to speak they speak very freely. The idea of 
meeting Communist leaders at a conference is most repugnant even 
to men as broadminded as the Regent. Being above party politics 
does not for him mean being above right and wrong.” 


The second item deals with General Scobie’s efforts to get 
Elas to give up its hostages and civilian prisoners. Number 3 
described how 800 hostages were treated. Evidence of this was 
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given by Colonel Morrow, of the K.R.R.C. He describes how 
on Christmas Day a large number of men and women were 
dragged from their homes. Most of them were deprived of 
overcoats and footwear. They were forcibly marched along 
mountain roads ; a great many of them died. 


IT is astonishing to think that the men who did these things 
were under the patronage of certain British Members of 

Parliament and of British newspapers, and 
pe Senet that General Scobie was reviled for protecting 

Athens from falling into the hands of a mur- 
derous mob. Numbers 4 and 5 in the White Paper deal with 
cases of ill-treatment of British subjects, both civilian and 
military. The taking of hostages was common, the marching 
of them over snowy roads, the shooting of those who were ill or 
weary, the deprivation of food, the executions. An Artillery 
Officer reports, in No. 6 of the White Paper :— 


*“* Whilst at Peristeri (an Athens suburb) interrogating E.L.A.S, 
prisoners I was informed by civilians and National Guard that 
a great many hostages had been executed by E.L.A.S. and buried 
in ditches on the outskirts. 

“TI proceeded to place where exhumation of bodies had begun 
and interrogated cemetery guardian. According to his statement 
batches of 15 to 20 hostages were brought to the north-east corner 
of the cemetery every day by E.L.A.S. and murdered ; their bodies 
wete then buried in some disused trenches. This system of trenches 
which covers some 200 yards is now filled with earth but trial 
diggings have uncovered bodies along most of its length. Further 
to the north and north-west are more trenches and pits which 
according to guardian also contain bodies of hostages who were 
executed there. He estimates that in all 1,200 to 1,500 people were 
executed, mostly with knives or axes. Latter testimony was borne 
out by partially exhumed bodies which I saw, which had deep 
wounds in back of head or neck, probably inflicted by a heavy knife. 

** Apparently they were hostages taken in Athens during early 
days of the fighting and who were systematically exterminated up 
till E.L.A.S. withdrawal from Athens.” 


While Number 7 tells us what the Consul-General at Salonica 
reported on January 17 :— 


“Between 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. yesterday, 16th January, 31 sick 
civilians, of whom 17 to 20 were in dying condition, were removed 
by E.L.A.S. from Municipal Hospital at Salonica, loaded on to 
bullock carts in pyjamas (some had pyjama trousers only) and taken 
off to Verroia. Facts are verified by Mme. Riadis and M. Zannas 
of Greek Red Cross, who followed the convoy in car a few hours 
later and distributed blankets. It is probable that several have 
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already died from exposure. British military authorities are taking 
all possible steps to secure their immediate return.” 


The cost of the revolutionary movements so much admired by 
certain of our M.P.’s and by the Socialist and Liberal papers 
is ordinarily paid by the ordinary quiet people they victimise. 
It was so in Athens. 


THERE has been a tendency to criticise “‘ the Press,’’ without 
further definition, for their share in misleading the British 

: public. The Observer did well to protest against 
hy sion “HIS generalisation. For the bulk of the British 
press took a perfectly sensible line on the Greek 
question. The real provincial press and the small local news- 
papers generally were full of good sense. We have been sent 
a copy of the Harrogate Herald of January 31. In that there 
is an article which would have done honour to any newspaper. 
It is by A. U. Dax, the pen-name of a well-known journalist, 
and we quote its comment on Mr. Churchill’s bold action in 
sending Sir Walter Citrine out to Athens, accompanied by 
other Socialists—to see for themselves what a revolution looks 
like :-— 


“ For the first time in our Parliamentary history trade unionists 
have been commissioned to enquire into the circumstances of an 
incident in a foreign country, and from a general point of view 
going outside the narrower interest of their own class. Their 
findings obviously will have weight in the final settlement of the 
dispute between the Government and its critics in the House of 
Commons. 

“¢ Judging by the news of the delegation’s activities in Athens, we 
do not expect its final report to be encouraging for the critics of the 
Government. Without prejudice to the conclusions which will 
finally be reached, Sir Walter Citrine has not hesitated to express his 
belief that the evidence obtained does irrefutably prove the existence 
of a murderous outbreak for which there can be no excuse. Sir 
Walter equally is reported to have said that some people in Great 
Britain have been led into error by misleading statements in the 
newspapers. To obtain the facts the delegates have not hesitated to 
break with tradition. We hear, for example, of a mass meeting of 
men from the British Forces in Greece gathered to meet Sir Walter 
and his colleagues in the largest public hall in Athens. The delegates 
put pointed questions to the meeting, and got even more pointed 
replies. If the news received is correct, our men were unanimous 
in denying to the much-advertised E.L.A.S. the right of calling 
themselves the defenders of decent democratic principles in Greece. 
Man after man stood up to denounce the violation of elementary 
tules of decency by the armed supporters of E.L.A.S. No doubt we 
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shall hear much more about that important meeting of British 
soldiers when the delegation comes back home to report.” 


Tuts effort of the Prime Minister to get British Trades 

Unionists away from slogans is a notable one. The soldiers 
meeting is a landmark. A. U. Dax has some- 

rll thing more to say about this and the events 
which led up to it :— 


“‘ Consider the chain of incidents which led to the dispatch of 
Sir Walter Citrine and his colleagues to Greece. First we get a 
spate of reports from Athens about alleged attempts by the British 
authorities to back reactionary elements in fighting the influence of 
E.L.A.S., the defender of true democracy. The Government (we 
think the Government was quite wrong in this) try to ignore the 
agitation by maintaining a disdainful attitude. But the reports from 
Athens persist, and the Government deigns to make a statement 
which does not explain the situation at all. Mr. Churchill’s personal 
critics seize the occasion to launch violent accusations against him. 
Public opinion in the country becomes disturbed more than ever. 
E.L.A.S. are proclaimed by sentimental people as the defenders of 
the democratic faith. General Scobie and Ambassador Leeper are 
branded as Fascists. ‘The Parliamentary Labour Party sees fit to send 
a strong delegation to interview the Prime Minister. Unfortunately 
for them comes the news that E.L.A.S. refuses to release its innocent 
hostages. British public opinion in the mass at last begins to 
suspect that something has gone wrong in Greece. E.L.A.S. 
apparently are not white angels they were represented to be. For 
the word ‘ hostages’ has a vile Nazi smell. Mr. Churchill strikes 
the iron while it is hot, wins a vote of confidence in the House 
by a more handsome majority, and offers to send a Trade Union 
delegation to enquire into the trouble in Greece. He knows, of 
course, that an impartial enquiry must support the Government's 
policy in Greece.” 


Further, A. U. Dax thinks that this Citrine mission marks a 
new era in our politics :— 


** As we have said, the important and new thing is the dispatch of 
a Trade Union delegation to investigate in a foreign country 4 
situation which has caused a dispute in the House of Commons. 
Apart from the fact that the choice of the delegates is evidence of the 
growing influence of the British Trade Union movement, we see init 
also a demonstration of the no less important fact that in our politics 
at home the Trade Union movement and the Parliamentary Labout 
Party are not parts of one indissoluble whole. Each has its own 
individual existence. And the tendency in our politics to-day is to 
place the Trade Union movement above mere party considerations. 
That tendency we believe will become stronger in the post-wat 
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period. Anyhow, this Trade Union enquiry is a fact which we can 
ill afford to ignore. It has its international importance.” 


Since these notes were written the Greek Government 
and the rebels have made a truce followed by an agreement 
on the rebels’ part to disarm and on the Government not to 
punish any but crimes against the law. This agreement was 
largely helped by an admirable broadcast of Sir Walter Citrine’s, 
describing what he had seen in Athens. In this he gave all 
praise to the British Government for their policy and to the 
British soldiers for their admirable conduct. Mr. Churchill 
revisited Athens on his return from the Crimea and, there, 
received an ovation which was undoubtedly his due. 


THE campaign on all Fronts during the past six months have 
shown that ignorance of arithmetic is not alone characteristic 
of German and Russian propagandists. Earlier 
in the war we jeered at Dr. Goebbels’ minions 
who sank more ships than the Royal Navy ever 
possessed. A later period of the war showed us that the 
tongues and pens of Soviet propagandists, slew or captured or 
wounded fantastically large German hosts, far more than the 
great fighters who man Russia’s armies. Now that heavy 
battles have come in the West, we are learning that there are 
British and Americans whose ignorance of figures qualifies 
them to serve Dr. Goebbels and whose pens and tongues also 
fit them for Soviet propaganda. Whether the British and 
Americans who are worst in this respect are military spokes- 
men at the several Headquarters (S.H.A.E.F. are especial 
sinners) or whether they are war correspondents who insist on 
misunderstanding the obvious is a relatively minor point. 
What is important is that German casualties should no longer 
be “estimated” (‘‘ guessed’ is the right word) by thinking of 
a number, multiplying it by two, squaring the product, and 
adding the number first thought of. This or some similar 
process seems to be the method by which are arrive at the 
totals of Germans “ knocked out,” ‘‘ accounted for,” or 
“written off’? in the West. In fact, of course, the only 
Germans really known to be disposed of are the prisoners 
counted as they pass through the prisoners’ cages and the 
enemy dead whom Allied troops bury on the field. General 
Eisenhower and Field-Marshal Montgomery might do worse 
than look into this matter, for there is no question but that 
the fantastic numbers of Germans whom Allied propagandists 
have knocked out were among the causes of the widespread 
but dangerous belief in an early end of the war which swept 
over Britain and America recently. 


Fancy and 
Fact 
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WHILE on this subject General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal 
Montgomery might also usefully forbid their spokesmen to 

describe more than (say) three-quarters of the 
A Hard-headed German armies in the West as composed of 


View cripples, duodenal cases, old men, untrained 


boys, feeble factory workers, and war prisoners. If these 
were the men who have in fact held up our armies, we should 
have to thank God that we have not met Germany’s picked 
troops! The reality, of course, is very different. The Times 
recently reported a senior staff officer of the United 
States Ninth Army speaking very much to the point. This 
officer expressed the opinion that since the Battle of Nor- 
mandy the control of German operations had reverted from 
the hands of Hitler to those of professional soldiers. The 
Times’ report continues : 


“‘ The spokesman regarded the resistance of the German Army 
on this side of the Roer as having been directed with considerable 
skill by the German High Command, adding that they had been for 
the most part well backed up by the German troops in the field. 
The fact that their own country was being invaded was probably 
the main incentive for their stubborn fight. The staff officer said 
that among 8,300 odd prisoners taken by the Ninth Army since 
November 16 very few rabid Nazis had been found, and these few 
were mostly officers. The prisoners were mainly of good material 
physically, and only a small minority were men over 40 or boys. 
Recent ‘comb-outs’ from industry comprised less than 5 per cent. 
of the prisoners. The majority were experienced soldiers of excellent 
discipline, and in view of the fight they had given the Ninth Army 
the staff officer did not think that their morale could be said to be 
low. 

“* The officer attributed the Ninth Army’s success to the better 
quality of their troops and their over-all equipment. He mentioned 
that the Germans were fortifying the east bank of the River Roeras 
strongly as they could, and they had an excellent defensive position 
there. But after the battle on the west bank the American troops 
were confident they could get the better of the Germans in any 
conditions.” 


This statement is admirable. It is the kind of thing that the 
public at home really want. 


THE liberation of Manila, the attack on the Palembang oil 
refineries, and the opening of the new Ledo-Burma road are 

a three notable successes to have achieved 
Victories over = acainst Japan in a single month. Manila was 
entered on February 3 by American cavalry, 
infantry and paratroop formations which fought their way 
into the Philippine capital from three sides. The liberation 
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of the city after only 26 days of campaigning on Luzon, the 
largest and most important island in the archipelago, testifies 
to the strength of the attacking American forces, the excellence 
of their operational plan, and the weakness of the Japanese 
defenders on the island. This weakness results in part from 
the enemy’s excessive efforts on Leyte Island at an earlier 
stage in the present Philippine campaign, in part from a 
Japanese decision to conserve their strength for future use. 
This victory must be especially sweet to General MacArthur, 
who has thus largely redeemed a pledge made three years ago 
to return and free the Filipino people from the brutal and 
oppressive Japanese rule. Not least the reasons for rejoicing 
is the liberation, now at long last accomplished, of the British 
and American survivors of those who fought and served on 
Bataan and Corregidor three years ago. The attack on the 
Japanese oil refineries at Palembang in Sumatra was carried 
out in two stages by a powerful force of the British Eastern 
Fleet commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian. The first 
blow was delivered against the Paldjoe refinery on January 24 ; 
the second, on January 29, had as target the refinery at 
Soengei Gerong. Both attacks were made by aircraft from 
four aircraft carriers—including the Indefatigable, the Navy’s 
biggest, fastest and most modern aircraft-carrier, whose 
existence is now made known for the first time. The Palem- 
bang refineries which were the targets of these attacks are 
exceptionally important to Japan, and have hitherto been 
beyond the reach of any land-based aircraft. At Palembang 
about 75 per cent. of the aviation spirit used by the Japanese 
has been produced ; and though the crude oil can be taken 
from the wells to Japan for refining and the aviation spirit 
shipped back again, that process would demand tanker space 
which the Japanese will find it hard to provide after the heavy 
shipping losses they have sustained at British and American 
hands. This British blow at Palembang should therefore help 
future Allied operations in all theatres in the Far East, 
whether in the great archipelagos of the South-West Pacific 
or on the adjacent mainland of Asia. 

Meanwhile, in Burma, land communications with China 
have again opened along the new road from Ledo, through the 
Hukawng Valley, Myitkyina and Bhamo, to its junction with 
the old Burma Road near Wanting on the Burma-China 
frontier. The event was underlined by Admiral Mountbatten 
on January 24 in an order of the day—a pleasant innovation 
in hostilities against the Japanese—to the Allied commanders 
concerned. On February 5 the first convoy of 100 heavily 
laden supply vehicles to reach Kunming, the capital of the 
Chinese border province of Yunnan, was welcomed by a vast 
crowd. The journey had taken 23 days to cover the 1,044 
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miles by road from Ledo to Kunming. Together with the 
new oil pipe line now operating from Calcutta and the air 
transport of large supplies “‘ over the hump,” which is still to 
continue, much greater resources than before will now be 
available for Allied operations against the Japanese from 
bases in China. 


Two recent American visitors have brought back authentic 
uncensored news of China’s situation, about which far too 

much Kuomintang propaganda and far too 
agama few facts are normally available. One visitor 

was Mr. Mike Mansfield, Democratic Repre- 
sentative for the State of Montana, who visited China in 
November and December, 1944, on a special mission for 
President Roosevelt. The other visitor was Mr. Donald 
Nelson, formerly Chairman of the United States War Pro- 
duction Board, who President Roosevelt sent to China last 
autumn with Major-General P. J. Hurley. The latter has 
since become United States Ambassador in Chungking. Among 
other points in a speech in the House of Representatives on 
January 16, Mr. Mansfield said with regard to Chinese military 
arrangements :— 


** Under the present system, being conscripted into the Chinese 
Army is like receiving a death sentence, because the soldier receives 
little training, food and equipment. They are starved and poorly 
equipped because of graft up above. The commanders hang on to 
much of the stuff they receive and then flood the black markets and 
enrich themselves. The administration of food supply on an 
equitable basis is necessary, or the Chinese Army will not be able 
to fight as it should. Many rich men’s sons have bought themselves 
out of being conscripted into the Army for as little as 50,000 Chinese 
dollars. I have been informed that 500,000 Chinese dollars will 
make one a regimental commander. Surely no sound type of 
soldiery can be created on this basis.” 


As regards the Communists who occupy large areas of northern 
China, Mr. Mansfield said :— 


“The Communists are a force to be reckoned with in China. 
They have approximately 90,000,000 people in the territories under 
their control and they seem to have evolved a system of government 
which is quite democratic, and they also are strong enough to have 
their authority recognised in the areas they rule. They make their 
own laws, collect their own taxes, and issue their own paper money. 

“The Central Government has somewhere around 300,000 
troops in the Communist area, and the result is that the Communist 
and Central Government troops that could be used in fighting the 
Japanese are being used to blockade one another, and, consequently, 
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the rift in China remains quite wide. The biggest single problem 
in the country to-day is this disunity within China itself.” 


Mr. NELSON was in China in September and November last 
year, and the published parts of his report to President 
Nelson’ Roosevelt describe the improvements he found 
id rs between the two visits. In September, he 
writes, he “was disturbed by the relative 
lack of constructive war effort.” After his November 
visit he considered that ‘this situation has been largely 
corrected. China’s Government is now throwing its weight 
into the job of winning the war.” Readers will note the 
significant ‘‘now.” The improvements reported by Mr. 
Nelson include the establishment of a Chinese War Production 
Board, the co-ordination—‘‘ for the first time ’’—of the 
Chinese economic war effort, the arrival of an American 
technical production mission, arrangements for finance of 
China’s war production, political changes in the Chinese 
Cabinet, and steps to improve Chinese civilian morale. In 
addition, more transport facilities have been allocated from 
the United States to China. The American production 
specialists now in China include five steel experts and an 
expert in the production of alcohol for use as liquid fuel. Mr. 
Nelson—a hard-headed business man, under whom the 
American War Production Board achieved its tremendous 
output—is hopeful of better things in China this year as a 
result of the improvements now instituted. ‘‘ We can look,” 
he writes, “ for far-reaching gains on the economic front as a 
result of action taken this autumn in China. . . . Increased 
production rates will be felt within the next few weeks on the 
fighting fronts in China.” 


Bot Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Nelson are very frank in their 
statement of the reasons for American interest in China. 
; ._ General Hurley told Mr. Mansfield in Chung- 
oy tag Aims king that American purposes in China 
were :— 

““, to keep China from collapsing and 2, to unify, replenish 
and regroup Chinese military forces for the purpose of carrying on 

the struggle and thereby saving American lives.” 


Mr. Mansfield is no less blunt himself on this point, and 
asserts in his own right that 


“every move we have made and will make in China is dictated by 
one primary consideration, and that is to save as many American 
lives as possible. Everything else—everything—is predicated on 
this.” 
As regards more distant aims, Mr. Mansfield says :— 
“We want to see China a great power because we feel that as 
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such she will be a decided factor in maintaining the peace in the 
Orient. We want to get out of China as soon as victory is won.” 


Similar ideas are expressed by Mr. Nelson, who also looks 
forward to substantial American industrial and economic 
gains. Mr. Nelson writes :— 

“‘ The success of China’s venture in planned war production, if 
properly followed out through American Government and business 
channels, will make for close post-war economic relations between 
China and the U.S. China has the capacity and the desire to develop 
herself industrially with American aid. If that aid is realistically 
planned and if financial arrangements are put on a sound basis, 
China should soon after the war begin to replace Japan as the leading 
industrial nation of the Orient. In that event, a market of enormous 
size should progressively open up for American export industries, 

“T believe, too, that with American guidance, China’s develop- 
ment can be turned into peaceful and democratic channels, eliminat- 
ing much of the fear of war which has for so long shaped political 
attitudes in the Orient and South Pacific.” 


IT is quite right for the United States to seek, so far as she 
may be doing so, to promote the permanent interests of China 
aie and also to establish among the Chinese a 
— and position of advantage for American industry 
and American interests generally. Such con- 

duct conforms with prevailing standards of international 
morality and in present circumstances need not be criticised. 
But it would be idle to pretend that this American policy 
copes adequately with the Chinese problem asa whole. Among 
the many aspects of that problem, one is paramount—the 
interests of China and her people; while another of the 
highest importance is the relation to China of the British 
Empire. The true interests of China and her people form too 
vast a topic for any brief discussion to be adequate, though 
it is plain that China’s great interest is the material and 
moral well-being of her people; and that among the tasks 
involved in achieving this must be the establishment of a 
strong Government soundly based. The establishment and 
maintenance of good government is an age-old problem in 
China, and no quick or easy solution is to be expected. The 
work involved in achieving it—which must include an appro- 
priate adjustment of Confucianism to the impact of Western 
scientific and industrial methods and ideas—must, however, 
be primarily a matter for the Chinese themselves. As regards 
Britain and China, it should not be forgotten that Britain 
has long had great stakes there and that British policy, 
British capital and British men have made many important 
contributions to Chinese life and prosperity. Britain, more- 
over, is among the greatest of the Powers responsible for the 
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well-being of Chinese settled outside their own country—in 
Malaya alone are upwards of 2,500,000 Chinese—while to the 
British Empire, with its immense concern with peace, security 
and well-being in the Pacific and Far Eastern world, the 
future and the welfare of China are matters of the highest 
importance. Great as are the pressures and preoccupations 
of these difficult times, no British Government with any sense 
of its duties and responsibilities should fail to frame a British 
policy towards China; we hope that evidence that such a 
policy exists and is in action will soon be forthcoming. It is 
high time. 


THE question whether the extreme authoritarian schemes o f 
Sir William Beveridge should be adopted by the Liberal 
= Party was settled at an assembly meeting they 
— or held on February 2. At this meeting British 
_ Liberals decided, by a majority of four votes, 
to plump for his totalitarian proposals. That day Sir William 
put forward a resolution, in the name of the Liberal Executive, 
which advocated a policy more extreme than any which had 
before been advocated by any serious party in this country. 
His proposal is that the Budget should be based on Man 
Power. This involves measures to guide industry ; to control 
labour ; to regulate investment. There was considerable and 
stormy opposition. The proposals were said to have been 
originated in Germany by one Schumacher, and they cer- 
tainly bear the hall-mark of that over-governed country. 
They were said to be—and indeed they are—wholly contrary 
to our national genius, which has hitherto preferred the open 
road, with whatever fatigues and hardships may be met there, 
to the padded cell of the dreadful “security” now proposed. 
Certain Liberals there are—Mr. Francis Hirst is one, Mr. 
Ashley Mitchell is another—who still prefer the old Liberal 
policy of freedom. They believe in leaving people to live 
their own lives on the money they were able to earn, money 
which Gladstonian Liberalism believed should be ‘left to 
fructify in the pockets of the people.”” Now, a majority of 
Liberals at a large meeting has voted for Totalitarianism, and 
the Manchester Guardian, in a leading article, has referred to 
“Gladstonians ” in inverted commas and with a sneer. Sir 
William Beveridge, speaking recently at Oxford, had told his 
dong where he was going. For he was reported to have 
said :— 
“ The Liberal policy which I hope to see is one far to the left of 
anything yet produced by the Labour Party.” 
Commenting on this speech in the Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Ashley Mitchell wrote :— 


“Tf political terms mean anything, that statement can only mean 
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a policy more authoritarian than that of the Socialist Labour party, 
In that event it is not surprising that Mr. F. W. Hirst and other 
Liberals should show concern when the party is asked to accept a 
policy that clearly involves more State control than is advocated by 
the Socialist Labour party.” 


This was in January. On February 2 the Liberal Executive 
plunged into the dark waters of extreme Socialism in the wake 
of Sir William Beveridge. So keen were they to pass his coin 
as their own currency that Lady Violet Bonham Carter, the 
chairman of the Party, closured the last five speakers, who 
were against the resolution, having heard five speakers in 
succession who supported it. 


Tuts decision of the historic Liberal Party to change its policy 
on a fundamental question and to advocate the total re- 
The Totalitar; organisation of Society and men’s lives, is a 
a tarian matter which affects everyone in the country, 

whether they are Conservatives, Liberals, 
Socialists or plain human beings. Looked at from the front, 
it would appear to be the ancient party dodge of stealing 
another man’s clothes while he is bathing. In this case it is the 
Socialists’ and Communists’ clothes which have been stolen 
from them—clothes they were looking forward to wearing in 
the piping days of peace. In taking them the Liberals make 
an effort to bribe the electorate on a very large scale. The 
Beveridge bribe is the largest offered to any electorate since 
Hitler’s offer in 1933 to the Germans, and it is a bribe of a 
similar kind. Nothing shows more clearly the need for a 
return to party government and straightforward elections than 
this astonishing Liberal volte-face. It is no doubt the result 
of the strain necessarily endured in political coalitions. It 
shows how disordered political brains have become that such 
a shift towards totalitarianism should be believed to be pro- 
fitable, because, of course, the manceuvre is perfectly cynical ; 
no Liberal could believe in totalitarianism on the Beveridge 
scale. Some foolish Conservatives might, if they did not 
think very clearly, but no Liberal. The shock this indecent 
political manoeuvre will give to thoughtful people will, it is to be 
hoped, pull Conservatives together and make us reflect on our 
political opinions and on what these opinions lead to. The 
Conservative Party should benefit if they reflect that but for 
the grace of God certain of their members might have com- 
mitted themselves—less dishonestly, but just as suicidally— 
as the Liberals have now done. They may now watch the 
procession to Tyburn with feelings of gratitude for their own 
preservation. 
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THE FINAL PHASE 


THE gigantic Soviet offensive which began on January 12 has 
brought the war against Germany to its final phase. This 
is the outstanding conclusion that emerges from the first 
tempestuous weeks of the greatest military effort that history 
has ever witnessed. 

When the offensive began the Russians held positions 
between the Baltic and the Carpathians which they had 
occupied for several months. In the north they faced East 
Prussia from the Lithuanian side of the Niemen and _ stood 
along the eastern frontier of that province roughly where 
they had been left by an earlier unsuccessful attempt to storm 
its defences. The Narew south-westwards from Lomza, the 
Vistula from Praga (the east-bank suburb of Warsaw) south- 
wards to Sandomierz, and the San to its upper reaches in the 
Carpathians marked the general line to which advances in 
last year’s summer offensive carried the Russians. South of 
Warsaw and south-west of Sandomierz they held bridgeheads 
on the west bank of the Vistula which they jealously defended 
against violent German counter-attacks. Along this general 
line the Russians paused ; and during the months of prepara- 
tion the Soviet Command made no attempt to develop their 
bridgeheads, which, though a constant threat to the Germans, 
lay militarily fallow until the great offensive itself was ready 
to start. 

In its broad outlines, the general strategic conception of 
the offensive was simple. One large army group (the First 
Ukrainian Command, under Marshal Konev) was to start from 
the great bend of the Vistula south-west of Sandomierz and 
drive towards Upper Silesia, the great and hitherto sheltered 
armoury upon which the German armies of the East have 
largely depended. Then, on Marshal Konev’s right, another 
large army group (the First White Russian Command, under 
Marshal Zhukov) was to go into action from bridgeheads 
across the Vistula somewhat south of Warsaw and drive across 
central Poland towards the middle Oder and Berlin. Con- 
currently, two army groups (the Second White Russian Com- 
mand, under Marshal Rokossovsky, and the Third White 
Russian Command, under General Chernyakovsky) on Marshal 
Zhukov’s right were to cut off and storm East Prussia ; while 
in the south, on Marshal Konev’s left, yet another army group 
(the Fourth Ukrainian Command, under General Petrov) was 
to press the Germans back in the foothills of the Carpathians 
and advance in Slovakia. Since the great peril that threatens 
any far-reaching and successful offensive lies on the flanks of 
the salient formed by its advance, the importance in the 
general Soviet plan of the army groups of Marshal Rokossovsky 
and General Chernyakovsky (and—since the German forces 
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involved were far smaller—to a less extent General Petrov’s 
army group as well) is immediately obvious. As obvious is 
the fact that this plan, which was simple but massive in con- 
ception and outline, required immense masses of troops and 
equipment, involved most complex strategic and tactical 
control in detail, and imposed administrative demands quite 
staggering in range and scope. 

Marshal Konev launched the offensive in southern Poland 
on January 12, while on January 14 Marshal Zhukov struck in 
central Poland and Marshal Rokossovsky in northern Poland 
began to move towards East Prussia and the Gulf of Danzig. 
Attacks on the flanks opened on January 15, when General 
Petrov went into action in the foothills of the Carpathians and 
General Chernyakovsky moved against the eastern and 
northern frontiers of East Prussia. 

The Russian onslaught developed very rapidly. Marshal 
Konev’s forces swept across southern Poland like an avalanche, 
storming Kielce on January 15, occupying Czestochowa—the 
holy city of Poland—on January 16, and taking Cracow on 
January 19. On January 21 Marshal Konev broke through 
into German Silesia to a depth of 20 miles on a 55-mile front ; 
on January 23 he reached the Oder in the area of Breslau ona 
35-mile front; and by January 28 he had taken the big 
industrial cities of Gleiwitz, Hindenburg, Katowice and 
Beuthen, cleared the whole of the great Dabrowa coal-field 
just east of German Upper Silesia, and captured the entire 
southern part of the German Upper Silesian industrial area. 
Meanwhile Marshal Zhukov had been advancing with equal 
or greater speed across central Poland, occupying Radom on 
January 16, Warsaw on January 17, and Lodz on January 19; 
forcing the Warta on January 20; capturing Gniezno on 
January 22 and Bromberg (Bydgoszcz) and Kalisz on January 
23 ; and crossing the German frontier and invading Pomerania 
on January 29 and the province of Brandenburg on January 31. 
During the first few days of February Marshal Zhukov’s troops 
closed up to the middle Oder, reaching the east bank of the 
river by February 5 on a practically continuous front more 
than 80 miles long from south-east of Frankfurt to north-east 
of Kiistrin. At the same time other forces commanded by 
Marshal Zhukov farther north were well on their way to 
Stettin and the Baltic. 

The attack on East Prussia made equally remarkable pro- 
gress. The entire plan of campaign had been most carefully 
worked out. Marshal Rokossovsky’s operations from the 
south and south-west dovetailed perfectly with General 
Chernyakovsky’s from the east and north-east. After a week 
of rapid advances mixed with some hard fighting, Marshal 
Rokossovsky’s forces stormed the powerful German defences 
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along the southern frontier of East Prussia and on January 21 
captured Tannenberg among other strongholds in the frontier 
area—a victory which avenged the Russian defeat near 
Tannenberg in 1914 and gave promise of a freedom in dealing 
with the Germans in Eastern Europe similar to that which 
the Poles won five centuries before when -they routed the 
Teutonic Knights in 1410 on practically the same blood- 
stained field. On January 22 Marshal Rokossovsky’s troops 
captured Allenstein, Osterode and Deutsch Eylau, thus making 
the German defeat in south-western East Prussia irretrievable ; 
and on January 26 they stormed Marienburg—the ancient, 
powerfully fortified, and still formidable stronghold built by 
the Teutonic Knights—and reached the coast of the Frisches 
Haff (the lagoon which the long spit of land called the Frische 
Nehrung separates from the Gulf of Danzig), thus cutting off 
East Prussia from the rest of the Reich. Meanwhile General 
Chernyakovsky’s forces were attacking the north-eastern 
corner of East Prussia simultaneously southwards across the 
Niemen and westwards in a sector centring on the Kaunas- 
Konigsberg railway. After forcing the Niemen the troops 
attacking to the south stormed Tilsit on January 20; while 
the important road and rail centre of Gumbinnen was taken 
on January 21 by the forces attacking westwards towards 
Koénigsberg. Insterburg, the key communication centre of 
north-eastern East Prussia, fell to the Russians on January 22. 
After further advances by both Marshal Rokossovsky’s and 
General Chernyakovsky’s troops, an order of the day from 
Marshal Stalin announced on January 27 that these forces had 
“completed the break-through of the long-established and 
deeply-echeloned defences of the enemy in the area of the 
Masurian Lakes, which have been considered by the Germans 
since the time of the First World War as an invincible system 
of defence.’’ Thereafter the clearance of East Prussia made 
rapid progress, and in early February all that remained in 
German hands was the city of Kénigsberg, together with 
some ground in its immediate neighbourhood. But on 
February 19 the Russians announced a grievous loss. General 
Chernyakhovsky, who was only 36, had been wounded on 
February 17, and had died, deeply mourned and greatly 
regretted by his comrades in arms. On January 28 an order 
of the day from Marshal Stalin announced the capture that 
day (by troops of the First Baltic Command) of “the 
Lithuanian city of Klaipeda (Memel), an important and 
powerful stronghold of the German defences on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, thus finally completing the clearing of the 
German invaders from Soviet Lithuania.” (Readers will note 
the double assertion made in this order of the day: the 
Lithuanian—not the German—city of Memel; and _ the 
Clearance of Soviet Lithuania.) On February 1 Marshal 
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Rokossovsky’s troops, whose operations also covered the area 
east of the lower Vistula, finally stormed Torun (or, in its 
German form, Thorn), the German stronghold on the Vistula 
between Warsaw and Bromberg. And on February 13 two 
Soviet Army groups in Hungary (the Second Ukrainian 
Command, under Marshal Malinovsky, and the Third 
Ukrainian Command, under General Tolbukhin) brought a 
seven weeks’ siege of Budapest to a successful end. Budapest 
cost over 122,000 German and Hungarian prisoners (as against 
gI,000 enemy prisoners taken at Stalingrad) in addition to 
49,000 enemy dead. 

The Germans foresaw the Soviet offensive and in their 
nervousness made two or three premature announcements of 
its start. German strategy was correctly devised to cope with 
the perils of an ordinary offensive, even though it were power- 
ful. In central and southern Poland the Germans left only a 
screen of troops in forward positions, placed others inter- 
mediately between the Vistula and the Reich with orders to 
attack the Soviet flanks at a suitable moment, left garrisons 
in certain great strongholds such as Poznan and Bromberg, 
and withdrew considerable forces to the general frontier area 
of the Reich. Only in East Prussia do they seem to have 
relied on the intrinsic strength of the frontier defences and 
the troops holding them. Meanwhile within the Reich itself 
the German High Command set to work to prepare measures 
of strategic reply. But though in itself correct enough—at 
least according to the ordinary rules—against the Russians 
this strategy completely failed. 

The first reason has been overwhelming Russian strength. 
There are no authentic published figures of any kind about 
this ; but it is clear that the Russians have mobilised enormous 
forces, which may well number between 300 and 400 divisions 
(perhaps more), many of them possibly under normal strength, 
but in the aggregate totalling perhaps upwards of 3,000,000 
effectives. The Germans, on the other hand, have been far 
weaker. To put their divisions and their effectives at half the 
Soviet totals may possibly not be too wide of the mark— 
though it would not be surprising if the Soviet ‘margin of 
superiority were in the ratio of 3 to I overall, giving a much 
higher advantage in particular cases. All these figures are, 
however, little more than guesses, for no secrets are more 
jealously guarded than those of Soviet military strength, con- 
cerning which little enough was known even in peace-time. 
As regards arms and equipment we are also almost wholly in 

the dark. We know that the Russians have a new and very 
efficient heavy tank, that they have artillery in great quan- 
tities and very high quality, that they have received large 
supplies (especially of lorries, tanks and planes) from Britain 
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and the United States, and that there are some very efficient 
Soviet aircraft. But none of this suffices to permit any kind 
of accurate appraisal of relative strength. All that is clear at 
the end as at the beginning is that the Russians are vastly 
stronger than the Germans. 

A second factor is the quality of the two Commands. Here 
again we have few facts to guide us—except the results. It is 
clear, however, that only very competent and well-trained 
men can have carried out the elaborate detailed planning and 
administration which movement, maintenance and supply of 
such vast bodies of troops requires. It is also clear that 
imagination, audacity and judgment are among the qualities 
which give Soviet staff work its present brilliance. 

A third factor is the superb and untiring spirit of the 
Russian fighting men. An example of this appeared in the 
way the Oder was originally forced. A regiment of motorised 
infantry which received its baptism of fire at Stalingrad formed 
part of a Soviet grouping, including heavy tanks, which 
pushed far on ahead of the main army and reached the Oder 
south-east of Breslau. Substantial German forces lay in its 
rear. When Soviet reinforcements could arrive was not 
known. Nevertheless the regiment paused only while it pre- 
pared means to cross the river. Doors, gates, tables, benches, 
greatcoats stuffed with straw and hay, rafts and reed-mats 
were loaded with equipment. A blinding snowstorm cloaked 
the far bank, from which the Germans were firing wildly but 
strongly. The Russians slowly pushed the loaded rafts before 
them over uncertain ice towards the narrow ice-clear channel 
in the middle. Then men plunged into the water and swam 
to the other side. Some were swept far downstream ; but 
during the night footholds at two places were secured. The 
men who won them could light no fires; their clothes froze 
and hung stiffly on them ; their equipment was caked with 
snow and ice. But they held their ground until the main 
forces arrived with pontoons. Altogether that night nine 
bridgeheads were established in the Ohlau region; and the 
Germans never succeeded in wiping them out. Not all the 
fighting and moving done by the Russians can be as bold and 
as enduring as this notable example; but there can be no 
question as to the flaming ardour of the Russian spirit or the 
magnificent valour of Russian deeds as men who have suffered 
and grieved move forward in what for all of them is an 
avenging crusade. 

A fourth factor which has helped the Russians is a certain 
measure of German demoralisation. This has by no means 
been general. In many areas the Germans have fought as 
stubbornly as ever. This is true in much of East Prussia, along 
the Oder, before Frankfurt and Kiistrin. Sometimes, indeed, 
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German defensive strength has had the added edge of ferocity 
that comes when men are guarding their homes. Elsewhere all 
has not been well. Something went badly wrong, for example, 
with German morale in Bromberg. And in Upper Silesia 
Marshal Konev’s unexpected manceuvre in sweeping into the 
industrial region from the west, while other forces under his 
command clamped down their control on Katowice and the 
Dabrowa coal basin, apparently caused panic both among the 
civil and industrial administration and also among the defend- 
ing German troops. The consequence was that the entire 
industrial region of Upper Silesia has fallen intact into Russian 
hands. The electric power system is working, the telephone 
system is in perfect order, and large stocks of coal and iron ore 
are available. 

Many causes have contributed to this partial breakdown 
of German morale. There are the millions of German refugees 
fleeing before the wrath from the East who are taxing the 
German administration beyond endurance. There is the 
higher proportion of Volkssturm (German Home Guard) units 
now fighting alongside more seasoned troops. There are all 
the difficulties—and they are cumulative—which Allied bomb- 
ing has produced in the German transport, communications 
and wireless systems. To these troubles, the very heavy 
American raid on Berlin on February 3 added considerably 
by attacking the German capital when it was crowded with 
refugees. Internal difficulties of some kind seem to have over- 
taken the German General Staff and High Command, for the 
sluggishness of a major (even though imperfect) German reply 
to the Soviet attack is otherwise hard to understand. No less 
hard is it to understand the extraordinary dispersal of German 
forces which are still scattered far afield in Italy, Hungary, 
Latvia and Norway at a time when salvation demands that 
the limited German energies still available should be concen- 
trated as never before. All over Germany, indeed, there 
begin to be perceptible the elements of dissolution and rot 
which only appear when a society is fast approaching exhaus- 
tion and collapse. 

It is, nevertheless, not certain that the end is immediately 
at hand. The Germans may yet have one more major effort 
in them—and in framing plans the Allies must certainly 
expect this. Whether or not another great Russian blow 
would topple the Germans over by itself (and this does not 
really seem very doubtful), what is desirable is that the Allies 
should defeat Germany by a combined effort from East and 
West simultaneously. That this is the clear intention of 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin appears 
from the final communiqué of the Crimea Conference, which 
states: ‘‘ We have considered and determined the military 
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plans of the three Allied Powers for the final defeat of the 
common enemy. . ... The fullest information has been inter- 
changed. The timing, scope and co-ordination of new and 
even more powerful blows to be launched by our armies and 
air forces into the heart of Germany from east, west, north 
and south have been fully agreed and planned in detail.” 

There is, of course, no mystery as to why the Anglo- 
American forces are not now striking a major blow in the West 
concurrently with the great Russian offensive in the East. 
The reason is Marshal von Rundstedt’s pre-Christmas offen- 
sive in the Ardennes. For a long time past S.H.A.E.F., 
disregarding the principle of ‘“‘ least said, soonest mended,” 
has been trying repeatedly to prove to the outside world that 
the Rundstedt offensive turned in the end into a glorious 
Allied victory. S.H.A.E.F.’s latest attempt in this way to 
still a rightly uneasy conscience was made on February 5, 
when a S.H.A.E.F. document, remarkable for its diffuseness 
and irrelevance, alleged that ‘‘ in December and January the 
enemy casualties in the West amounted to 220,000, of which 
110,000 were prisoners of war.” This statement appears to 
have taken the known figure of German prisoners (including, 
apparently, Germans captured in the 15 days of December 
prior to the Rundstedt offensive); to have doubled that 
figure in order to include the (to S.H.A.E.F.) completely 
unknown number of German killed, wounded and missing ; 
and then to have published the total thus reached as an 
important part of the evidence of Rundstedt’s failure. Except 
to say that on this occasion $.H.A.E.F. appear to have con- 
fused the propaganda they were directing to the home public 
and to the enemy, comment is superfluous. 

Whatever Marshal von Rundstedt failed to accomplish, 
thanks largely to the splendid fight put up by American troops 
at various critical points (and especially at Bastogne), the 
Ardennes offensive achieved some highly important results. It 
halted the projected Anglo-American winter offensive and 
gravely disrupted Allied supply arrangements, communica- 
tions and troop concentrations. By these means it removed 
the danger of Allied attack in the West at a moment awkward 
for the Germans and freed the German High Command from 
the need constantly to look over its shoulder during a period 
when the immense Russian peril in the East demanded its full 
attention. The Germans must be assumed to have calculated 
m advance the probable cost of the Ardennes offensive in men 
and material and to have decided that even such minimum 
results were worth while. The problem facing S.H.A.E.F. is 
therefore not to deny the plain fact that mistakes were made, 
nor yet to justify itself for making them. What is necessary 
now is for S.H.A.E.F. to play its part—as it no doubt will—in 
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assembling the forces required for a last all-out, joint, Anglo- 
Soviet-American effort in the West and the East simul- 
taneously. 

A good many things must be done before that effort can 
be launched. First and foremost, the Allies must overcome 
their difficulties with man-power. Although the 2,000,000th 
American soldier to embark from the United Kingdom for the 
Continent sailed from these shores during the first half of 
January, the Allied Armies in Western Europe still seem not 
to be large enough for the tasks before them. This clearly 
emerges from the want of an Anglo-American strategic 
reserve, and from the lack of weight behind the gallant 
Anglo-Canadian offensive thrust that began early in February 
in the Dutch-German border area around Cleves. The 
reasons for this unsatisfactory man-power situation are 
many and complex. So far as Britain is concerned, the 
main causes include the Army’s relatively low man-power 
priority in the past as compared with the other Services, 
and also the wide distribution of our ground forces in 
many theatres of war—lItaly, Greece (since the E.L.AS. 
troubles), and Burma among them. As regards France, the 
numbers of Frenchmen of military age still in German hands, 
the continuing paralysis of French industry, and the limited 
equipment put by her Allies at France’s disposal, reduce the 
total of French effectives far below what would otherwise be 
possible. And as regards the United States—in present cir- 
cumstances the main contributor of man-power among the 
Western Allies—miscalculation as to the probable length of 
the war in Europe is among other errors recognised by in- 
formed American critics as responsible for the present situa- 
tion. During December, for example, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, 
the well-known military commentator of the New York Times, 
wrote (on December 26), at the height of the Rundstedt offen- 
sive, that “‘ the major cause of our supply, replacement and 
other military difficulties to-day is a miscalculation about the 
length of the war in Europe and under-estimates of the 
amounts of certain types of equipment needed for that fighting.” 
The American Army, Mr. Baldwin points out, assumed that 
the European War would end last October, and relative short- 
ages in munitions later on were due partly to this mistake and 
also failure “‘in major measure to think in big and broad enough 
terms in certain types of weapons.” As regards man-power, 
Mr. Baldwin states that ‘“‘ when the war started and for our 
first year and a half of participation, too large a proportion of 
our man-power was allocated to the air forces and even to the 
service forces ’’; and not until this error was driven home by 
experience were the ground forces “‘ recognised for what they 
always have been—the arm of ultimate decision.”’ 
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What may be expected when the Allies launch their last 
major attack on Germany ? In the West the Allies face the 
Rhine or the Siegfried Line along practically their entire front, 
and may well have to overcome both. The difficulties of the 
Siegfried Line must not be underrated. Besides formidable 
pill-boxes and strong-points in the Line itself, the forward 
towns and villages have had their buildings thoroughly 
strengthened and prepared for military use. One comes, for 
example, to an ordinary group of farm buildings. A closer 
view shows that inside the main barns are reinforced concrete 
walls up to 4 feet thick around the cattle stalls, and that the 
farmhouse has 6-foot concrete walls with loop-holes near the 
ground for machine-guns. Houses in the villages are similarly 
strengthened, the cellars often being strengthened by 6-inch 
steel girders overhead, on top of which is another 12 inches of 
reinforced concrete, the whole provided with loop-holes giving 
maximum and interlocking fields of fire. While German 
troops will defend such positions, to take them will not be 
easy. But the individual German soldier—as unimpeachable 
witnesses now testify—is no longer the fighting man he has 
been in the past. 

Sooner or later, however, British, French and American 
troops will force both the Siegfried Line defences and the 
Rhine. Meanwhile the Russians will be moving from the 
Oder northwards towards Stettin and the Baltic and west- 
wards towards Berlin and advancing also south of the Carpa- 
thians on Bratislava and Vienna. Despair lends men strange 
energies, and perhaps the Germans will muster strength enough 
for one final big counter-assault against their Russian foes. 
That such a last spasmodic effort will fail is as certain as any- 
thing can be in the impassioned and terrible drama of war. 
The exact course that events will take is inscrutable. How 
long the Germans can still hold on is anyone’s guess. What is 
assured, provided only that the Allies remain united and 
continue to rain blows on Germany, is that in the not very 


distant future the war in Europe must end in resounding 
Allied victory. 


JULES MENKEN. 
February 19, 1945. 


STRATEGY IN THE PACIFIC 


THROUGHOUT all the Pacific campaigns of the present war it 
has not been a matter of naval strategy, land strategy or air 
strategy, but of combined strategy. This was realised from 
the first by the Japanese, and their great initial successes were 
largely due to their adoption of the principle and adherence 
to it in all their early operations. Their failure to achieve the 
full aims with which they so light-heartedly embarked on war 
against the United States and the British Empire was due, it 
is now clear, to a political miscalculation rather than any 
departure from sound strategical principles in their conduct 
of operations, until that departure was forced on them by 
defeat. The Japanese, like the German, expects the world to 
take him at his own valuation and to conform to his own rather 
naive ideas. Each sees himself as the all-conquering warrior 
and expects his enemies, too, to recognise him in that rile, 
He is, in his own eyes, the superman, to whom no ordinary 
rules apply and who is bound by none of the obligations which 
he expects the rest of the world to observe—the German air- 
man, for instance, sees no inconsistency between his own action 
in turning a machine-gun on enemies swimming in the sea 
and his own peremptory demand, when his aircraft has been 
shot down at sea, to be picked up by one of the ships of that 
same enemy. Thus the Japanese leaders clearly expected 
Britain and America to concede Japanese supremacy, once 
their forces had over-run all the Allied possessions of the 
“East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere,’ and indeed seemed to be 
spreading beyond these limits. They evidently did not look 
farther than that point or ask themselves what the result 
would be if the expected collapse did not materialise. That 
was where they failed. 

In a theatre of war in which there is a great military 
campaign on land in progress—such as in all the great wars of 
recent centuries—attention is naturally focussed on the land 
affair and it is too easy for the observer, even for the student, 
to lose sight of the influence that sea power exerts on the 
whole issue. Our forefathers were under no illusions on that 
point, but it needed a Mahan to recall it to the comprehension 
of Victorian strategists after three-quarters of a century of 
peace. That is the position at the present moment in Europe, 
and indeed has been, to some extent, ever since 1939. Even 
in 1940, when after the collapse of France there was no land 
campaign to focus all eyes, the hope of winning the war by air 
power alone, without the intimate collaboration of other arms 
which, even at that period, had alone led to real military 
success—though the success at that time had been that of the 
enemy, not our own—to some extent took its place as the 
object which distracted attention from the paramount 
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importance of sea power and the command of the sea. It 
will be within the recollection of all that we nearly lost the 
war at sea in 1942—for defeat in the Battle of the Atlantic 
would have been to lose the war—through lack of the colla- 
boration there of air forces so badly needed, which were with- 
held from that primary need in favour of the so-called 
“strategic bombing’”’ of Germany. It was only when the 
losses of fuel carriers at sea reached a point at which it was 
becoming doubtful if the bombers could continue to be kept 
in the air that the red light was seen, and sufficient forces were 
provided in the right place to restore once more the full 
command of the sea. They have been retained there ever 
since, and Mr. Churchill now never fails, in his reviews of the 
course of the war, to remind the public that its maintenance 
must ever be our first care. No longer ago than January 18 
he said in Parliament, ‘‘ We must keep our eye, above all, on 
the renewed U-boat menace.’ There should be no danger, 
however much that menace be renewed, of the provision 
against it being again allowed to fall to an inadequate level ; 
but there is still need for Mr. Churchill’s repeated warnings 
to the lay public who, like Napoleon’s Grand Army, never see 
the ‘‘ far-distant, storm-beaten ships” that—though some of 
them to-day navigate the air above, rather than the surface of 
the sea—still stand between tyrants and the dominion of the 
world. 

§In European{waters and the Atlantic in this war we have 
thus had to learn again by bitter experience the lesson that 
Mahan taught ; [not so,in the Pacific. In that hemisphere, too, 
there was a,land campaign, great in geographical extent if not 
in political comparison with that in Europe, being prosecuted 
on the continent of Asia ; but it was not such as to obscure, 
to Western eyes at least, the fact that all the widespread battles 
for dominion of Pacific lands involved movement over vast 
distances by sea. That, indeed, was the most conspicuous 
feature of the war in the Pacific, and if it produced a whole 
crop of thorny and difficult problems in the actual conduct 
of operations, which had never appeared in military experience 
in the past, it also brought forcibly home to all that sea power 
must be of the first importance throughout. Dr. Bernard 
Brodie, in his penetrating treatise on naval strategy for the 
layman, records that, in the early days of the Pacific war, 
when the remnants of the American force in Luzon were grimly 
holding on in the Bataan Peninsula under the immense handi- 
cap of entire lack of air support, 


“a general in Washington replied sadly to a questioner. ‘ We have 
plenty of airplanes all right ; all we lack is the means of getting them 


there.” The ‘means’ comprised merchant shipping and the force 
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necessary to command passage, and the latter at that distance from 
home meant mostly naval forces of the traditional type.” 


Thus the influence of sea power on the conduct of war in 
the Pacific was recognised from the first; but since} the 
Japanese object was the seizure of territory and the expulsion 
of all Westerners from the “ South-east Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere,”’ an object which could only be achieved through 
military occupation of the coveted territories, Japan was 
impelled, by the sheer logic of events if not by sound thinking 
beforehand, to the undertaking of a series of combined opera- 
tions. The same influence led inevitably to her employment 
of the air arm to further the operations of the other two ; for 
the air arm alone, like sea power, could not of itself achieve 
the object with which she had embarked on the war, and its 
great power—which was recognised by Japan just as fully as 
by any other people—would be wasted unless it was utilised 
in full collaboration with the other arms. 

Thus, for Japan, it did not need any abstract or abstruse 
thinking to reach the principle that the successful conduct of 
the operations of war demands that all arms should be 
employed in collaboration and unison to the same end. The 
conditions in the Pacific, and the facts that for years past she 
had planned this war and patiently prepared material for it, 
and trained her fighting men to use that material, combined 
to direct her conduct of it along those lines from the beginning. 
Great Britain and America, on whom her attack was directed, 
had not prepared at all for the catastrophe that fell on them 
in December, 1941, with the natural result that the Japanese 
campaign was for months everywhere successful ; and that 
presented the world with an object lesson of the success which 
follows from full “‘ integration ’”’ of the separate arms, and of 
their whole-hearted employment to one and the same end. 

But, whatever the origin from which that Japanese action 
sprang, whether it was deep thinking or the mere logic of 
events—other evidence, the discussion of which here is pre- 
cluded by lack of space, points to the conclusion that the 
latter is more likely—the principle of integration was followed 
from the first. The Japanese career of expanding conquest 
was for a time unbroken, and it was all conducted on the 
same pattern. The first step was to assemble sufficient forces 
to assure air supremacy in the area of operation, land-based 
if the scene of aggression was within operational range of 
existing air bases on Japanese-held territory, but otherwise 
ship-borne. That done, a “‘ combined operation ”* was then 


undertaken, by which the designated territory was seized by 
a descent from the sea by a fully-trained amphibious force, 
prepared and trained for just such operations. Full hydro- 
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graphical and topographical knowledge of the locality— 
generally far fuller than that possessed by the legitimate 
Governments—had been laboriously collected over years past 
by “ fishermen,”’ so styled, who were actually combatant officers 
specially detailed for this branch of espionage. The territory 
occupied, the first action was to prepare an air-strip, so that 
land-based air forces could move in and operate thence, not 
only releasing the ship-borne air forces for the next step, but 
themselves taking part in the immediate operations for con- 
solidation and being ready to move on to the next scene of 
action as soon as that next step should be taken. The opera- 
tions of all three arms dovetailed into one another. Armies 
and air forces could only move from one conquest to the next 
if carried by the navy and protected by it on passage ; navy 
and army could only operate successfully under adequate air 
cover ; neither navy nor air forces could continue to operate 
in support of the general advance unless the army secured 
their successive bases and held them against counter-attack. 

I have written here in terms of our own organisation of 
the various arms in three separate Services, but it should be 
noted that it does not obtain in the Japanese forces. Army 
and navy each has its own air arm, and uses it just as it does 
other weapons that are common to each. But in combined 
operations that arm is used in unison, as are all others. Just 
as the navy in those conditions often provides the artillery 
support needed by the army operating on land—and that 
support can be highly effective, as our own experience in 
Normandy has illustrated very forcibly—so navy air forces, 
so far as they are technically fitted for the task, can and do 
provide for the army all the air services it needs until the 
possession of airfields enables its own, land-based, air forces 
to take over. Our own experience at the Salerno landing also 
illustrated that possibility very effectively ; but it may well 
be that co-ordination is easier to achieve between only two 
independent authorities than between three. The latter point, 
however, is not here at issue; for neither in the Japanese 
forces, whose operations have been briefly surveyed here, nor 
in those of the United States, to which I am just coming, does 
It arise. 

Japanese aggression flowed outwards like ripples spreading 
from a splash, barely checked anywhere—through lack of 
forces to oppose it—for the first six months, when Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies, northern New Guinea and the Gilbert 
Islands, with all that lay within that giant semi-circle, were 
firmly within the Japanese grip, and her forces, spread out- 
ward into Burma, were on the point of spreading out also into 
Australia. I have commented in the past in these pages on 
the colossal mistake made by Japan in not following up the 
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felon’s blow at Pearl Harbour with the occupation of the 
Hawaiian group—that was part of the political miscalculation 
that was the original cause of their failure to achieve the 
domination at which they have aimed. It enabled the 
Americans to assemble, and to bring into action at the 
psychological moment and appropriate locality, the forces 
that, by winning the victory in the Battle of the Coral Sea in 
May, 1942, checked the outward flow of Japanese success, 
This was not a Combined Operation by the U.S. forces ; no 
military force took part in it ; it was a defensive operation by 
naval force alone—which comprised substantial carrier-borne 
air forces—against a combined force of the Japanese which was 
preparing for the further expansion southward, and also into 
Australia itself. It was directed, first, against the military part 
of the Japanese expedition, which was in process of establish- 
ing itself in the southern Solomons, and then chiefly against the 
naval contingent of the other Japanese column, which was 
aiming at the occupation of Port Moresby, on the southern 
coast of New Guinea. It was the first naval battle in which 
the warships of the two opponents did not come into contact 
with one another, and indeed never approached within 150 
miles of one another. There were substantial losses on both 
sides, but the American forces had the best of the exchange 
and the Japanese expansion was checked for the time being. 

Foiled for the moment in the south, the Japanese then 
turned to the attempt at repairing their original mistake of 
not eliminating American forces from all the islands of the 
Pacific while they had a chance of achieving that aim, by 
occupying the Hawaiian group while the United States forces 
were still reeling from the blow at Pearl Harbour. They 
launched another great Combined Operation, in which they 
employed all the naval air strength of which they then dis- 
posed, at the group, starting with the island at its westem 
extremity, Midway. It resulted in their resounding defeat in 
the battle of that name which was, indeed, the turning point 
of the whole Pacific war. The victory was achieved through 
one of the most courageous decisions, perhaps, that it has ever 
fallen to a commander to have to take, though for knowledge 
of to whom the credit for it is due we shall probably have to 
await the opening of archives after the war. But either 
Admiral Nimitz or superior authority, rightly divining that 
after the check in the Coral Sea the Japanese would attempt 
a blow elsewhere, took the great risk of uncovering the south- 
western front altogether, and assembled all available naval 
forces—still severely depleted by the unreplaced losses of 
Pearl Harbour—in the Central Pacific to meet the coming 
blow. Very effectively did they meet it, for in the Midway 
Battle Japan lost practically the whole of her carrier force; 
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and from that time forward she was so short of ship-borne air 
forces, upon which, as I have pointed out above, the whole 
success of operations in Pacific conditions depends, that her 
forces were never balanced in composition, as they had been 
throughout the period of her former conquests. In all subse- 
quent operations, Japan was short of ship-borne air forces, for 
she was never given time to work them up again to the level 
at which they stood when she embarked on the war ; and her 
continual persistence in trying to conduct operations with an 
unbalanced force that was short in its most important arm, 
an arm of which her enemies recognised the enormous impor- 
tance, and in which through their superior resources they were 
making themselves stronger and stronger, was one of the most 
powerful causes of the unbroken series of reverses that she has 
suffered since. It was not quite the most powerful cause, of 
course ; Japanese forces have been out-generalled and out- 
fought by American and Australian forces pitted against them, 
and to that, above all else, the Japanese defeats have been 
attributable. But the Allies have been helped not a little by 
the rigidity, amounting often to pig-headedness, of the 
Japanese command, of which its perseverance in precon- 
ceived plans in spite of altered conditions and unbalanced 
forces, provide one of the most striking examples. 

The whole Pacific has been an area in which Allied forces 
have been under American command ; and the Allied opera- 
tions there, from the period of the Midway Battle onwards, 
have been conducted on the principle of the combined action 
of all arms. The American successes have been achieved by 
the same adherence to that principle which was displayed by 
the Japanese in the period of their success—a combined force 
has seized a strategic island, the air contingent being provided 
in the only way available over the distances involved in the 
Pacific, by ship-borne aircraft; the first action has then been 
the construction of an airfield; land-based air forces have 
then taken over, ready for the next step. That procedure has 
carried Admiral Nimitz’s forces clear across the breadth of 
the Pacific, and General MacArthur’s northwards and north- 
eastwards from New Guinea, to join forces in the Philippines, 
the complete liberation of which may well be accomplished by - 
the time these words appear in print. The rest of the Pacific 
campaign will be what is known as “‘ mopping up,”’ achieved 
through sheer hard fighting ; but it is safe to forecast that it 
will be conducted on the basis of the common employment of 
allarms directed to a single end. Observance of that principle 
has brought victory ; neglect of it will inevitably delay it, 
even if it does not lead to defeat. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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THE MIRROR OF ART 


HAMLET tells his players to hold, as it were, a mirror up to 
Nature ; but suppose that we should hold a mirror up to art 
we should see very clearly reflected therein the image of the 
soul of Nature. For example, let us hold the mirror up to 
the art of music as practised in Germany in the 18th century, 
There we find one of the finest flowers of art that have ever 
flourished. The music of Bach, Handel, Gluck and Mozart is 
so sublime and so well-balanced that you might almost say 
that it is a resurrection of the age of Pericles expressed in 
terms of sound instead of marble. Perhaps this German music 
was the finest artistic expression of the 18th century. What 
could be more noble than the B. Minor Mass of Bach, the 
Messiah of Handel, the Orpheus of Gluck or the Don Giovanni 
of Mozart. Here underlying the most purely classical forms 
is deep human passion and the emotion of such music appeals 
successfully to all races of mankind. It is impossible to imagine 
a more perfect form of civilisation. The musical excellence of 
Germany continues throughout the romantic movement and 
the names of-Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 
are hardly less great than those of the 18th century masters. 
And then comes Wagner, whose art represents a return to the 
old tribal Germany. In spite of his genius, there is to be found 
in his art a lack of balance, a megalomania and a stretching of 
musical patterns to such extent that the ear of the listener 
becomes bored just as his eye becomes tired of gazing at his 
huge Wotans and Briinhildes. The tribal Germany of Wagner 
led inevitably towards barbarism and the disappearance of all 
German culture. It may be said that it is easy to draw these 
inferences from art and apply them to events which have 
already happened. Well, I remember in my student days in 
Paris at the end of the last century, when Wagner was all the 
rage, there were many music-lovers who recognised in him 
the first ‘‘ Boche,”’ forerunner of disaster. 

If we now turn our mirror to another country and another 
art, namely, the art of painting in France of the same period 
as Wagner and subsequently, we shall find a reflection of 
moods which have a direct relation to the events of the last 
30 years. 

The great Impressionist Movement began before the war 
of 1870-71. Manet was 38 years old in 1870, and he was only 
51 years old when he died, but Degas and Monet both lived 
to a great age and the finest works of impressionism were pro- 
duced after the First Franco-German War, and to a certain 
extent because of it. It was a disastrous war for France, but 
not an exhausting war, and her defeat gave a marvellous fillip 
to her national energies. Her war indemnities were paid off 
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with lightning speed, and she rapidly assumed the first place 
in European culture. However, it must not be forgotten that 
this fine flower of art started as an underground—one might 
almost say a resistance—movement. The official art of France 
was sterile and more typical of defeat than of resorgimento. 
The Impressionists had to struggle against adversity and in 
this struggle they were greatly helped by one courageous art 
dealer, by name, Durand Ruel. 

This manifestation of art was truly typical of a vigorous 
race, and when the Great War of 1914-18 arrived France 
proved equal to the appalling strain. However, this war, in 
spite of hard-won victory, left France utterly exhausted, with 
the noblest specimens of the race slain in battle. The chiefs of 
the French Army became swollen-headed, and the Army itself 
was pre-occupied with political rather than military. questions. 
The leaders of French culture also became swollen-headed and 
flooded the world with ridiculous ideas, popularising such 
absurdities as music without melody, poetry without prosody 
and painting without principles. After the huge losses and 
sufferings of the Great War, not only France but the whole 
world was given over to the cult of balminess. Perhaps the 
chef d’école of French decadence was Marcel Proust. Not only 
did he choose for his subjects the most effete elements of 
French society, but he went in for such hair-splitting subtleties 
that his style becomes utterly confused, and the wretched 
reader is obliged to read each page four times in order to 
become certain that he has read the same page once. I main- 
tain that had we looked into our mirror of art in 1939 and 
noticed the reflections of French art we should have seen the 
image of defeat. 

I am one of those Englishmen who worship France and, 
more than ever, do I believe that France of the future will be 
as great as France of the past, but I do not think that every- 
thing that comes from France is perfect, and I loathe and 
detest this cult of maboulism whose source is Paris. To my 
mind, this entire absence of principle in art infected the whole 
body of the State. In years to come I believe that France 
herself will regret that short period of her history which is 
typified by the names of Philippe Pétain and Pablo Picasso. 
These two pairs of “ P’s”’ represent the pianissimo of the 
French orchestra of fame, and we may well be grateful to 
Charles de Gaulle and Louis Aragon for restoring to us the 
true image of their country. 


NEVILLE LYTTON. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL SURVEY 


THE subject of Sunday Observance seems almost perennial, 
but in times of national crisis it takes on a pronounced aspect. 
During the last Great War, not only was the habit of smoking 
reconsidered and re-assessed according to the prevailing cir- 
cumstances which resulted in a new attitude towards it by 
the making of certain concessions, but the question was asked 
whether any exceptions should be made for the benefit of the 
Fighting Services that would enable them to do as they wished 
and go where they pleased on the Sabbath Day in order to 
counteract the baleful influences of war and to fulfil a desire 
for pleasures which were often frowned upon and sometimes 
denounced at other times. 

But the institution of the Sabbath, which seems to have 
for its basis a clear Commandment to be found in Scripture, 
necessarily acquired through the ages a respect which 
amounted to reverence. To keep the Sabbath Day holy 
became an important part of the Church’s teaching, and during 
certain periods in our history the law came into line with the 
letter of the Fourth Commandment and made the breaking of 
the Sabbath a criminal offence. Whether this action was wise 
is another matter; the point is that the defenders of the 
Sabbath not only had a historical basis for their actions, but 
a moral and almost a spiritual foundation for their belief in 
it. Thus, the importance of the Sabbath strikes at one of the 
vital roots of our national life and our best traditions. 

Before dealing with the ethics of the subject, it would be 
interesting to trace briefly how the State at various times 
approached the question of Sunday. 

It is often assumed that the beliefs, customs and practices 
of the English Sunday, as distinct from what is known as the 
Continental Sunday, had their origin during Puritan times. 
This idea is at best only a half truth. The term Puritan, beit 
noted, is one of those glib terms which slip so easily from the 
tongue of the speaker and from the pen of the writer ; for 
anyone who has a knowledge of English history knows that 
the word Puritan covered people with very different ideas and 
ideals. There were Puritans within the State Church, and 
there were Dissenting Puritans. Also there were Puritans, s0 
called, because they wished to purify, or to be more accurate, 
to lend more colour and dignity to the ceremonies of religion ; 
and Puritans there were, the boldest of them all, who wished 
to purify lock, stock and barrel, the morals and everyday 
activities of the people. 

The question, which has often been asked, as to why the 
English Sunday began, is not relevant to our purpose ; but 
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when it began is more interesting. To strike a fixed boundary 
in time and to make it a watertight compartment presents a 
difficulty ; but we may infer that the period of the Reforma- 
tion makes a sufficiently natural boundary on the one hand ; 
while the Act of 1877 constitutes an artificial dividing line on 
the other. 

Prior to the Reformation, attendance at church had been 
usual, because it had previously been made compulsory almost 
throughout the Middle Ages—the uncritical masses simply 
accepted the letter of the law. But keeping the Sabbath Day 
holy in those distant times meant attending Divine Worship 
during one part of the Day and spending the other and greater 
part as the people chose. This often resulted in pleasure- 
hunting. Thus, what was gained by religion, was duly lost in 
frivolity. This attitude did little for holiness. There is ample 
proof of this in the fact that during the early part of the 
Reformation, when Roman Catholicism lost its sway under 
Henry VIII, the way the people spent their Sundays caused 
no little alarm to the authorities. In 1539 Convocation 
issued a Book of Ceremonies, which stated: ‘‘ The Sundays 
are to be continued and employed in the service of God, to 
hear the Word preached and give thanks for the benefits 
which we receive daily. And that Day is much to be regarded 
both for the antiquity and also for that it is a memorial of 
Christ’s Resurrection : whereby we ought to be stirred to rest 
our minds from earthly things to heavenly contemplation of 
Christ’s glorified nature.’’ There is no mention here of the 
admissibility of games, and it plainly shows that the Church 
at that day adhered in principle to that Declaration, though 
in actual practice certain diversions were taking place. In the 
opinion of many, however, the Declaration constitutes a 
sensible attitude on the question, for it is realised that any 
condition that tends to nullify meditation, reflection and 
restfulness, is not only a neglect of the spirit, but a breach of 
common reason. 

At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign there was no real 
weakening on the part of those who wanted the Sabbath kept 
ina proper manner. The Queen’s attitude on the subject was 
in line with the whole of her religious policy—it was, in fact, a 
sort of compromise between the extreme Protestant view and 
the Roman Catholic view. The idea was that everyone must 
attend church on the Sunday simply because it was a right 
and proper thing to do, and that all people should conform to 
the methods of worship ordained by the State. There was, of 
course, a weakening of the position here, for no safeguard was 
made against the possibility of pleasure, in fact, frivolity grew 
apace and went to dangerous proportions; not only were 
people becoming worldly, but the clergy themselves were 
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losing religious interest with their consequent religious in- 
action; and there was very little preaching fervour. It is 
recorded that out of 87 clergymen in the diocese of London 
only 31 could actually preach. 

But one must not overlook the fact that the Queen herself 
was not deeply concerned as to how her subjects spent their 
Sundays so long as they attended church for an hour (which 
savours a little of the Roman Catholic method) and it is not 
surprising to find that nothing was done about it by her 
ministers. But the magistrates in various parts of the coun- 
try, seeing the low state to which the people were descending, 
especially in Lancashire, made orders themselves that no 
shops were to be opened for the purpose of selling goods at 
any time on Sundays—only the butchers were exempted from 
the regulation, and they were forced to remain closed during 
the hours of Divine Service. Fairs, markets, bearbaits, bowls, 
ales and the like were most strictly banned. But this was all 
the work of the magistrates and not the Privy Council, who 
showed no interest in the matter. Some of the leaders of the 
Church, however, supported the magistrates, and much was 
accomplished by surrounding the Sabbath with an environ- 
ment of decency and peace. 

During the reign of James I, a breach between Anglicans 
and Puritans occurred over the right theory and practice 
about Sunday. Like all religious feuds, it grew to such a 
volume that the Puritans made it known, through preaching, 
that to do any servile work or business on the Lord’s Day was 
as great a sin as to commit adultery ; and to ring more bells 
than one on the same day was as great a crime as to murder 
one’s neighbour. We may sympathise, I think, with a certain 
section of the Church of England who, by the pen of Thomas 
Rogers, denounced some of these notions as sheer bigotry. 

A Bill was introduced in Parliament, in 1621, which 
sought to spiritualise Sunday out of respect for the Fourth 
Commandment. Penalties were laid down for various abuses. 
After much argument and the resignation of a few members, 
the Bill was eventually passed into law by both Houses, the 
Commons agreeing to it without a dissentient vote. But 
James refused to give his consent. 

Up to 1639 there was always some measure of disagreement 
and bitterness as to what could be reasonably done on Sundays 
apart from attending church which, in itself, was by no means 
a proof of leading a Christian and moral life. In 1633 
Charles I re-issued the decree of 1621, but added: ‘‘ We find 
that under pretence of taking away abuses, there hath been a 
general forbidding, not only of ordinary meetings, but the 
Feasts of the Dedication of the Churches, commonly called 
Wakes. Now our express will and pleasure is that these 
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Feasts with others shall be observed . . . and that all neigh- 
bourhood and freedom, with manlike and lawful exercises be 
used.” It appears that the bishops were to order the publica- 
tion of this Command through all the parish churches ;_ but 
many of the clergy considered the words which I have 
emphasised as a sly attempt to re-introduce indulgences, 
which in fact it was. The Puritans were infuriated because 
they envisaged a speedy return to indulgency and rowdyism. 
Although the bulk of the clergy carried out the orders of the 
bishops and read the Declaration from the pulpits, many of 
them added to it the exact wording of the Fourth Command- 
ment. Such a paradox became almost laughable. 

The Declaration of 1633 naturally provided an excuse 
for those people, whether church dignitaries or laymen, who 
wished to attack the section of the Church which held strictly 
religious views on the subject ; for the famous Richard Baxter 
paints a vivid picture of how the Sabbath Day was rapidly 
degenerating into a Saturday night brawl. We need scarcely 
re-state here the attitude of the Commonwealth Puritan on 
our subject. We know the extremes to which they could and 
did go, despite the force of their convictions and their desire 
for public decency. And we know also the strong reaction to 
this during the period of the Restoration. Yet it must be 
confessed that the Puritan motives had a marked influence in 
certain quarters of Restoration life. What is equally signifi- 
cant is that in all the reigns of monarchical England, whatever 
loopholes for self-indulgence were shown in the various 
opinions and decrees concerning the Sabbath, a strong Biblical 
note has always been present, which culminated in the famous 
Act of 1677. This Act was the natural outcome of all other 
Acts ; it bears the mark of the best Puritan influence : Sunday 
was definitely declared to be a day set apart from all other 
days; a day upon which ordinary work, so far as it were 
possible, should not be performed ; a day which should be 
immune from mere amusement; a day which should be 
devoted to private and/or public worship, and, above all, to 
deeds of charity. 

This was putting into legislation what the early and some- 
what loose Reformation documents had set out as the ideal 
way. Thus, apart from any Puritanical element in the matter, 
the necessity of enforcing—so far as it could be legally enforced 
—a quiet, restful, meditative and reflective spirit on the 
Sabbath Day, was logically proved. The Act of 1677 has 
never been repealed. 

Although the opinions prevailing to-day on the question 
of Sunday Observance are somewhat chaotic, it is to be hoped 
that the spiritual, moral and reasonable viewpoints will ulti- 
mately be triumphant. N. W. Brown. 


ETERNAL FROST 


You are on the train from Vladivostok, west-bound for 
Moscow. Before reaching Chita the railway turns south and 
winds among the bottomless morasses that form part of this 
region of untouched forest. At last the train leaves the taiga 
belt and cuts across the Siberian plain, but the unmistakable 
scent of the pine forests floats back through the windows after 
the train passes Sverdlovsk. 

For thousands of miles to the north, to the west and even 
to the south, all this vegetation covers a layer of frozen ground 
and ice that never melts. Between the Mezen and Pechora 
rivers this eternally frozen soil lies under a thin stratum of 
active live soil. Here it is gradually being overcome by the 
warm, damp breath of the Gulf Stream. 

On the lower reaches of the Ob and the eastern sector of 
the Yenissei Basin, the miner’s drill and the gardener’s spade 
frequently rings against it. Eternally frozen soil is found 
throughout Siberia, right along the Eurasian continent. The 
Indigirka and Kolyma rivers flow along a bed of ice winter and 
summer, although they are flanked by excellent forests on 
either bank. The water of the lakes fills icy bowls. 

In the tundras the frozen soil occurs in strata of unknown 
thickness. The greatest known depth to which soil is frozen 
was discovered by Soviet explorers in Northern Yakutia at 
Kozhevnikov Bay, where it is over 1,700 feet thick. If we 
exclude the ice cap of Greenland and the Antarctic, this is a 
record figure for the whole world. Further north the ground 
is frozen beneath the sea-bed. 

When in the last century Russian travellers first claimed 
that they had found eternally frozen soil covered with forest 
no one believed these ‘‘ Sindbad the Sailor’’ yarns. ‘‘ How 
can one seriously believe that pines would send their mighty 
roots into the ice that cuts short the life of all vegetation? 
Keep such yarns out of science! ’’ said the pedants. They had 
overlooked the wonderful fact of the adaptation of the living 
organism to the most difficult conditions of existence. 

It seems that as a result of natural selection the trees in 
the eternally frozen regions have “ learned ”’ to send out their 
roots horizontally along the surface and not vertically into the 
ground. This makes them less stable, and they fall easier 
victims to the wind. The northern parts of the ¢azga are 
obstructed by numerous fallen trees. But until the tree is 
overthrown by a storm it lives and stretches up to the heavens. 
The Siberian ¢aiga and the jungles of the eastern Maritime 
Region and the Ussuri Region, which bear no resemblance to 
the ¢aiga, are the children of our era except for a few archaisms 
such as the spotted deer and the “ jen-shen,”’ the root of life. 
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A — below the surface of the earth the ice age has not yet 
ended. 

This is explained by the fact that the upper layers on the 
earth’s surface work like a time retarding machine. They 
are poor conductors of heat, so that their “ heat inertia ’’ is 
very great. Variations in surface temperature take a very 
long time to penetrate. When at Leningrad people are out 
walking in their summer clothes the coldest day of the year 
has just reached a point some ten feet below them. Under 
the soil it is still January. The hottest July day reaches that 
depth in September. 

Some investigators regard eternally frozen soil as being 
the retarded reflection of the climatic changes of a century, 
and not of a year. The warm centuries have not entered the 
depths of the frozen soil. The approach of the warm epoch 
can already be felt in the soil of the northern sections of the 
European part of the Soviet Union. In the Asiatic North, 
with its long snowless winter and short days, the temperature 
balance is still in favour of the cold. 

The study of the temperature of the frozen soil strata at 
various depths throughout its whole area enabled Mikhail 
Sumgin, one of the leading Soviet specialists on this subject, 
to plot “‘ temperature regions” in the frozen soil. Despite 
the severity and great length of the winter season, the tempera- 
ture at a depth of 30 to 40 feet is comparatively high. 

Persistent study of eternally frozen soil has enabled Soviet 
specialists to make many generalisations, the most important 
amongst them being Sumgin’s theory of the degradation of 
eternally frozen soil in modern times. In Mezen, for example, 
investigators have shown that since about the middle of last 
century up to the present time the edge of the frozen belt has 
moved sixty miles to the north. That is, it has moved north- 
ward at the rate of roughly half a mile a year. It is therefore 
to be assumed that the eternally frozen soil is in a period of 
regression in the Mezen region. There is no doubt that this 
new period is taking the place of the period of transgression 
when the frozen soil moved farther and farther southward ; 
consequently we see here periodic oscillations similar to those 
of the sea, but on a geological scale. 

To-day in the Soviet country a new force is taking part 
in the game of the elemental forces of nature, that of the 
all-conquering organised labour of man. 

Over areas of still unsurveyed territory that would contain 
France several times over, mineral deposits of astonishing 
richness have been discovered. To the east and south-east 
of Lake Baikal, in the metal-bearing belt of the Baikal fold, 
there are zinc, lead, tin and the rare elements. The coal of 
Irkutsk is a valuable chemical raw material. Salt and oil, 
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and the new deposits of the Vitim-Olekma system and the 
Barguzin taiga—these are but a few of the riches that lie 
hidden in the eternally frozen soil. Man’s right to this virgin 
district would be established, you would think, by such 
simple things as comfortable houses and powerful railways, 
These things, however, are not simple to provide in this 
region. 

The railway engineers who forty-five years ago directed the 
construction of the Transbaikal Railway from their parlour- 
cars were at first inclined to regard the frozen soil much as they 
regarded ice on the Nevsky Prospekt in St. Petersburg: 
something for the scavenger to deal with, rather than the 
engineer. They thought it was a curious phenomenon, a 
subject for witticisms about ready-made ice-buckets. 

But soon they stopped joking. Newly erected buildings 
began to collapse and sink into liquid mud. The frozen earth, 
warmed by the foundations of the inhabited houses, thawed 
to a considerable depth. When the foundations began to 
freeze again in the winter all the cracks in them were filled 
with thousands of crystals of the kind that crush rocks and 
move boulders in the mountains, and which now began to tum 
the foundations of the houses into frozen dust. This is but 
one reason why the buildings of former years present sucha 
pitiful picture of leaning walls, missing corners and broken- 
down fences. 

A classical example of the deformation of buildings erected 
on a foundation of eternally frozen soil is to be seen in the 
workshops of the former Transbaikal Railway in the town of 
Chita. The workshops were completed in 1898. They were 
well built of good quality material in accordance with all the 
conventional rules. Before two years had passed the deforma- 
tion of the buildings began, as the soil below them started to 
thaw. It continued for about ten years until the soil was 
thawed right through, whereupon the workshops became stable. 

One of the first engineers to build on eternally frozen soil 
was Nikolai Bagdanov. His book on the subject was 
published in St. Petersburg in 1912. ‘“‘ Embankments col- 
lapsed,”’ he wrote, “ buildings settled, walls parted company, 
credits were demanded for their repair and for the building of 
new sections which in their turn began to collapse.’”’ At that 
time the phenomenon of eternally frozen soil was not being 
studied by the scientist and the engineer, and Bogdanov had 
to admit that ‘‘ nobody had thought of the necessity of working 
out the best methods of building and types:of construction best 
adapted to local conditions in order to remove the very cause 
of the chronic expenses due to insufficient knowledge of the 
conditions obtaining.”’ The strength of the frozen soil, which 
at times is greater than the pressure exerted on their founda- 
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tions by the New York skyscrapers, was only fully appreciated 
in Soviet times when the reconstruction of the Baikal-Amur 
main railway line across the frozen soil zone was undertaken, 
and when the experimental “ pile dwellings’ of Igarka and 
other young towns of the Soviet North were built. 

These new constructions are an astounding example of 
creative science. They testify to the spendid work of the 
explorers who preceded the builders and who are now carrying 
on in the Institute for the Study of Frozen Soil of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

The planned study of frozen soil on a national scale began 
in the U.S.S.R. in 1930 on the initiative of Academician 
Vladimir Vernadsky and the greatest authority on the subject, 
Sumgin, who died in 1942. A commission was formed, which 
I had the honour and the pleasure of heading. In 1936 it 
became a committee, and in 1939 it grew into the Institute 
for the Study of Frozen Soil.* This Institute is a scientific 
centre for the study of eternally frozen soil and the seasonal 
freezing of soils and subsoils. 

The work follows a well-thought-out plan which is closely 
connected with real-life problems. Theory was placed at the 
service of practice, and in turn was enriched by experience. 
This circumstance determined the organisation of the Institute 
and its division into two parts, the department for the general 
study of frozen soil and the department of engineering in 
frozen country. The Institute’s workers include a large 
number of engineers. Our laboratory, apart from its main 
work of studying the physical and mechanical properties of 
the subsoil, also works on problems set by the engineering 
department of the Institute. 

At present the Institute maintains four stations in the 
eternally frozen regions—at Igarka, Yakutsk, Anadyr and ™ 
Vorkuta (in the Autonomous Republic of the Komi, a tiny 
northern people). These stations study the frozen oil under 
natural conditions and test in practice that which has been 
done in the laboratory. In addition, they render assistance 
to local bodies and survey building sites within the locality 
they cover. 

A few practical examples of how the struggle against the 
eternally frozen soil is carried on will give a better idea of the 
work that has been done by the Academy’s stations than a 
mere list of the subjects studied. Everyone of us in his child- 
hood days has filled a bottle with water, placed it outside in 
the frost and waited with bated breath for the bottle to burst. 
In the North nature does this innocent experiment on a grand 
scale. The water she uses is that of the lakes. The sealed 


* The Institute now bears the name of the author of this article, 
Academician V. A. Obruchev.—EpD. 
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vessel is formed by the rivers with their beds of ice, or by an 
area covered by huge hummocks. 

The subsoil water cuts itself underground passages and, 
reaching the frozen soil, finds itself in a trap. Above is the 
thick armour created by the severe continental winter; 
below, more icy armour that has been built up during centuries, 
The water has one way out, and it finds that way. It flows 
under the foundations of the new buildings that have so care- 
lessly employed their warmth to thaw a passage for the water. 
When the water breaks through to the surface it is often 
instantaneously frozen into fantastic cascades; this is an 
indication that the temperature of the water was already 
below freezing point while flowing through its underground 
corridors. The high pressure did not permit the water to 
freeze, but once it escaped from its prison it immediately 
turned into hard crystal. The frozen waterfalls coming from 
the windows of deserted old houses in the North are one of the 
forms of eternal frost. 

In the European parts of the U.S.S.R> scientists work 
chiefly to do away with eternal frost. They are trying to drive 
it into the Arctic Ocean, or as deeply as possible into the 
ground, destroying it by every means at their disposal. The 
means, incidentally, are many. 

According to the theory propounded by the Soviet scholar 
Sumgin, the “ cold reserves ’’ which give rise to the eternally 
frozen soil are giving out on their western boundaries. We 
need only a slightly favourable balance on the side of the heat, 
in its continual struggle against the ice, for the eternally 
frozen soil to surrender and to begin to thaw over large areas. 
Even in the tundra, in order to make the eternal frost recede 
deep into the ground, all that is necessary is to remove the 
moss from the surface and lay bare the black soil. 

Moss is the loyal ally of eternal frost ; it absorbs all the 
dew during the night, is constantly drinking moisture from 
the soil, and during the day the sun’s rays compel it to give 
up a portion of this moisture. The greater part of the energy 
in the rays of the sun is used up in evaporating the water 
accumulated in the moss : hardly any remains to warm up the 
soil. The frozen soil, therefore, extends almost as far as the 
multicoloured carpet of lichens which covers it. 

In winter the moss is frozen through, and immediately 
becomes a heat conductor permitting the exit of terrestrial 
heat with the same ease as it previously prevented heat from 
reaching the earth. The frost, therefore, aided by the moss, 
reigns supreme throughout the whole thickness of the soil. 
But freed of the moss, the soil is warmed up by the sun, the 
frost recedes into the depths of the earth and its place is taken 
by joyfully gurgling streams that have been set free. 
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Frost and water are the bitterest of enemies. This fact 
is used by a third party—by man—to set the two hostile 
elements at each other and make them both work for him. 
There are many cases in which water is of help to man. The 
mighty stream from the hydromonitor, for example, washes 
away and crushes lumps of frozen gold-bearing earth that 
would be difficult to crush by other means. 

At the same time water is a treacherous enemy. When 
the first cold comes on it creeps up and suddenly rises up 
from under the road or railway, forming a heaving mound. 
It is a hill filled with water. It is liable to explode at any 
moment like a mine and hurl blocks of ice the size of a house 
in all directions. 

The explanation is that the road, which has no covering 
of snow, freezes to a particularly great depth, forming a 
ribbon which bars the way to the streams flowing deep down 
in the frozen soil. The road becomes a dam behind which 
forms a subglacial lake whose waters are almost freezing. 
There comes a moment when the compressed water bursts 
through to the surface. It makes a “ slide ’’ on which horses 
fall, where sledges and trucks get iced up like an aircraft in a 
cyclone, and where the ice builds itself up storey by storey. 

In the region of the headwaters of the Indigirka, the 
Kolyma and the Yana, ice caps have been discovered over an 
area covering nearly 400,000 square miles. On the River 
Moma, a tributary of the Indigirka, an ice hummock 16 miles 
long, 4 miles wide and 4 yards thick has been found. A 
Soviet scholar, Andrei Chekotillo, called this district ‘‘ the 
land of the great hummocks.” 

The formation of ice hummocks in this region is combated 
with the aid of—frost ! Parallel to the road which traps the 
water, and which is in danger of being buried under ice 
hummocks, a defence dam is built. Perhaps “ built ”’ is not 
quite the right word for it, for all the building that is done is 
the digging of a ditch which is kept free of snow. Then the 
frost begins its work. It penetrates more deeply into the earth 
that has been cleared of snow, so that right along this strip 
the subsoil is frozen to a greater depth and holds back the 
water from the road, as effectively as the dams of the Zuider 
Zee protect the regained lands of Holland from the sea. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, in some places the cold is the 
ally of the farmer. Ploughshares turning the new fields in the 
region of eternal frost often strike blocks of ice when they bite 
into the thawed soil. This does not worry the farmer, how- 
ever. Without this stratum of underground ice the fields in 
many places would become desert land. This sounds like 
nonsense, but every child in this strange country knows the 
value of the ice “‘ screen,” as it is called. The screen keeps the 
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subsoil water near the surface, condenses evaporation and thus 
enables plants to live. The hot, rainless summers of the 
Asiatic North bring a dryness of the atmosphere five times 
more terrible than the droughts of California. 

Will the soil dry if the eternally frozen stratum is allowed 
to recede too deeply ? If the ice screen is allowed to recede, 
how far should it go? These are some of the questions with 
which the Soviet Institute for the Study of Frozen Soil has 
to deal. 

If you were to ask the inhabitants of the Yenissei ¢aiga, 
or Kolyma, or even of the Amur district whether we should 
warm up the frozen soil and abolish it, they would tell you 
straight out not to interfere. The conquest of the frozen 
soil in these parts is a matter of patiently adapting it, and of 
adapting yourself to it, of preventing it from doing damage, 
and of retaining it as a foundation for buildings and railway 
lines. In some places it must be preserved because it is a 
‘‘ whale ’’ on which the solid ground stands. 

Survey has shown that there are regions as big as whole 
countries which rest on frozen water like floating islands. 
In this strange land yesterday’s plain may become a valley 
filled to the brim with water. Only the tops of the tallest 
trees stand out. That was how the story of the miraculous 
city of Kitezh arose: the bells of the legendary city are still 
supposed to ring from the depths of a bottomless lake. It is 
a story which forms the basis of many folk tales, and has 
inspired the music of several Russian composers. 

This is why the conquerors of the North are wont to say 
that if there had been no eternal frost they would have had 
to invent it. It does not prevent trees from growing, and it 
holds up the roofs of mine galleries without the use of props. 
The frozen earth retains the arched roofs in perfect shape. 

We can now say that eternally frozen subsoil has ceased 
to be a hindrance to the builder. It is no longer a question 
of whether skyscrapers or huge factories can be built on such 
soil; they can be built, and built to last. 

The modern engineer, on the basis of a survey and the 
data provided by an investigation of the frozen soil, has to 
decide whether he is going to employ the principle of retaining 
the earth in its frozen state, or of thawing it. Measures have 
then to be adopted according to the choice made of these two 
contradictory alternatives. The Institute for the Study of 
Frozen Soil has worked out practical methods of using the free 
forces of nature tocombat her. The generally accepted system 
of foundations is that of separate supports, worked out by 
Nikolai Tsytovich. There are even laws regulating building 
construction in the eternally frozen regions. Technical In- 
struction for Surveying, Designing and Building Railways in 
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the Eternally Frozen Districts, issued in 1941, is a monument 
to the great work done. 

Just before the war the Institute advanced the idea of 
establishing artificial beds of long-standing, if not eternal, 
frost in the form of ice cellars; the idea, widely adopted in 
practice, was elaborated by Engineer Mikhail Krylov, one of 
the Institute’s workers. The ice cellars are covered with an 
insulating layer of cheap and easily obtainable material such 
as sawdust, moss, peat, slag, or pine-needles, and will last for 
many years. The most effective are those used for the storage 
of potatoes and other vegetables. Vegetables do not freeze 
at a temperature of 1°C. below zero, but the biological 
processes are checked so that the loss through storage is 
negligible. The maintenance of these ice cellars is very 
simple: the places which have thawed are repaired, and the 
addition of ice is made during the winter with the aid of 
natural cold. 

Durable artificial freezing is also used by Soviet engineers 
for the construction of defensive works. Among works of this 
nature mention may be made of the protection of the 600 yard 
dam of a large Moscow reservoir ; the dam is protected from 
bombs by a 6-foot thick layer of ice insulated during the warm 
weather by fir branches. On the Leningrad front fortifications 
were built of frozen soil without the addition of water ; water 
was impossible to obtain, and it was replaced in the building 
jobs by thawed clayey soil containing the natural moisture. 

The quite new northern branch of agrometeorology shows 
that with the aid of eternal frost the “‘ microclimate ’’ may be 
very flexibly regulated : that is, 20 inches under the surface 
of the earth the weather may be changed and perfected irre- 
spective of what is going on in the whole troposphere. In the 
eternally frozen region the ‘“‘ microclimate ”’ changes from hill 
to hill and from slope to slope. Conditions now exist for 
tomatoes to ripen where oats formerly perished. 

The biologist is faced with many unsolved problems in the 
eternally frozen regions. It is interesting to watch the way 
in which warm-blooded animals build winter burrows on the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. How do they manage to maintain 
a positive temperature in the eternally frozen subsoil ? Do 
they select islands of thawed ground for their hibernation ? 

Will the archeologist find whole encampments of primitive 
man in the eternally frozen soil, perhaps not man in the shape 
of a couple of pitiful bones, requiring great scholarship and 
scientific thought, together with the gift of fantasy, to imagine 
the original, but man as completely preserved as the mammoth 
he hunted ? 


VLADIMIR OBRUCHEV. 


A DAY’S SPORT IN FRANCE 


Extract from a letter by an Officer in H.M. Forces : 

I aM very worn out to-night, as we have been wild-boar hunting all 
day! X. and I rose at 5.30 and set off with the farmer and the Mayor of 
the village, and walked round the edge of the forest to scout for any 
fresh tracks in the dew. It was very exhausting but great fun, and I saw 
all sorts of tracks, roedeer, fox, hare, badger, as well as several boar 
tracks. We got back at 10.30, and the whole cavalcade assembled at 
noon, 15 officers with rifles (most unsuitable weapon) and 60 privates, 
as beaters carrying sticks and every sort of Sten gun, revolver, etc. The 
Mayor and our farmer were in charge and gesticulated wildly and argued 
with each other while I endeavoured to interpret their commands. The 
guns were posted, all round the wood, and across the middle, so that 
they faced each other, needless to say! The distances were very great 
and I trudged round interpreting everyone’s orders. Eventually all was 
ready, and the Mayor gave the signal on a tin trumpet of indescribable 
tone, like the things one gets out of a cracker. The forest soon proved 
to be even more impenetrable than Flintridge ; in fact one man who was 
creeping along a tunnel under the solid thorns came face to face with 
an extremely startled fox, nose to nose 6 inches away. Never having 
seen a fox before, he stretched out a hand to pat it, thinking it was a dog, 
and was hurt and surprised when it snarled and retreated rapidly. The 
advance proceeded with difficulty, the beaters shouting loudly, such cries 
as ““ Wakey, wakey ” (the Réveillé call) or “‘ come and get it ! ” (the cook- 
house call) ; the Mayor kept up a continual chant in a high falsetto of 
** Taille-oh, taille-oh ” (French tally-ho) and the farmer for some unknown 
reason barked like a dog. Periodically an over keen sergeant loosed off 
a round at a shadow, momentarily causing redoubled cries of taille-oh, 
wild cheers from the men, and alarm to the guns ahead. 

At last the drive finished, rather to the relief of the Commanding 
Officer, who had somewhat protestingly been placed in the position of 
honour, opposite a little path where the tracks of an enormous boar had 
been found (estimated to weigh 240 lbs.), in fact he insisted on having a 
loader with a tommy gun standing behind him; they were both very 
unwilling to accept the position of honour, as these boars take a lot of 
stopping and are a bit tricky. Actually, only four were seen—and missed 
by our Sergeant-Major—and the bag was nil, though there were more 
there, but it was much too thick to get them out without dogs. The 
men were very bad beaters, too, and extremely apprehensive, following 
each other in groups of eight or nine along the paths. X. managed the 
beaters with his horn, and I trapsed along with them too, armed with my 
revolver. The whole proceeding was most amusing, but, gosh, we were 
hot at the end, as it was up and down hill all the time ; specially me, as I 
had walked the course three times altogether—about 10 miles ! 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST NAMES 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO-DAY 


THE history of a country is often indicated by its place-names, 
and assuredly this is true of the coast of British Columbia. 
Thus we find that with the exception of a few Indian appella- 
tions, the earliest names are of Spanish origin, while those of 
later date are British, these last constituting the great 
majority, and including the names of most of the settled 
communities. And this is in line with the historical record. 
The Spanish were the first to visit the British Columbia coast, 
but contented themselves with its discovery. British adven- 
turers were the first to appreciate its value and determine to 
possess it. Thus the Spanish control gave way to the British, 
the evidence of the former being now preserved only in the 
relatively few Spanish names that continue in use. 

This article does not presume to be exhaustive ; in fact, 
it only touches the fringe of the subject, the names given being 
only a few examples culled from the place names of the 
coast line from Alaska to Puget Sound. The interior of the 
Province would also repay research in this particular field, a 
considerable proportion of the names there, however, being of 
comparatively recent origin, the advent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the “ ’eighties ”’ of last century heralding 
the springing up of many new communities. 

The Province itself—British Columbia—was named by 
Queen Victoria in 1858. In the Letters of Queen Victoria, 
published in 1907, appears one having an historical interest in 
this connection. It is dated—Osborne, 24th July, 1858, and 
was addressed to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. At that time objec- 
tions were being raised in France to the name of New Cale- 
donia being given to the proposed colony between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. The Queen wrote: “‘ The 
Queen has received Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s letter. If the name 
of New Caledonia is objected to, as being already borne by 
another colony or island claimed by the French, it may be 
better to give the new Colony, west of the Rocky Mountains, 
another name. New Hanover, New Cornwall, and New 
Georgia appear from the maps to be names of subdivisions 
of that country, but do not appear on all maps. The only 
name which is given to the whole territory in every map the 
Queen has consulted is ‘ Columbia,’ but as there exists also a 
‘Columbia ’ in South America, and the citizens of the United 
States call their country also ‘ Columbia,’ at least in poetry, 
‘ British Columbia ’ might be, in the Queen’s opinion, the best 
name.” And so in this way, and for the reasons stated, the 
Province was named ‘ British Columbia ’ by Queen Victoria. 

Naturally we think next of the City of Victoria (Vancouver 
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Island). Formerly the capital of Vancouver Island, and later 
of the united colonies of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, it has, since the union with Canada in 1871, been 
the capital of the Province of British Columbia. It was 
named by the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1843 
as Fort Victoria, after the then young Queen Victoria. When 
the town site came to be laid out in streets, the name of 
Victoria was adopted. Ever since it has remained a queenly 
city, with an atmosphere, clinging to it, altogether different 
from that of Vancouver—its bustling, metropolitan sister on 
the mainland. 

Vancouver City dates its birth from the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, of which it is the western terminus, 
as well as that of the Canadian National Railway. Before the 
coming of the railway, a small collection of houses was named 
“Granville,” but when it was decided that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would make this point its terminus, the 
village sprang into prominence, and in 1886 the city was 
incorporated under the name of “‘ Vancouver,” in honour of 
Captain George Vancouver, R.N., who some 94 years earlier 
had explored the whole neighbouring coast. Captain Van- 
couver died in England on May 10, 1798, and was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Peter’s, Petersham, Surrey. 

One of British Columbia’s old-time cities is New West- 
minster, on the Fraser River. This name was given to the 
capital of the new colony of British Columbia in 1859 ; how- 
ever in 1866, when the two colonies of British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island were united, and the name of British 
Columbia applied to the whole territory, the capital was 
removed from New Westminster to Victoria. 

Port Moody, situated at the head of Burrard Inlet, was 
originally selected by the Canadian Government for the 
Pacific Coast terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway com- 
pleted in 1885, and shortly thereafter extended a further dozen 
miles down the Inlet to Vancouver. The Port was named in 
1860 by Captain Richards of H.M. Surveying Vessel, Plumper, 
after Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Moody, of the Royal Engineers. 

Here are a few examples of Indian names. Ahousaht, on 
Vancouver Island, is a village inhabited by the Ah-ous-aht 
tribe, the Indian meaning of the word being “ people living 
with their backs to the land and mountains.’’ Comox is the 
abbreviated Indian name, in the Yuculta tongue, for a partt- 
cular district of Vancouver Island, and signifies “‘ plenty ” or 
“abundance.’”’ The name of the Skeena River is quite a 
familiar one to British Columbians, and is said to be adapted 
from “ K’shian,”’ the Tsimpsian name for a river, literally 
meaning ‘‘a divide.’”’ Nootka Sound was a world-known 
name during the latter portion of the 18th century, as the 
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cause of a bitter dispute between Great Britain and Spain, as 
to the right each had to the country, war nearly ensuing 
between the two nations. The Sound was discovered and 
named ‘‘ Nootka ”’ by Captain Cook, in 1778, after the Indian 
tribe of that name. 

Turning to place-names of Spanish origin, we find that 
they recall the days when Spain was one of the great Powers 
and her ships and seamen sailed the seven seas. The whole 
Pacific coast of the American continent bears her impress, in 
the place names dotted all along the coast, and in the interior 
of the different territories as well. Our present purpose, how- 
ever, is with Canada’s Pacific Province only. 

On Vancouver Island we have Alberni, which was named 
in 1791 by Lieutenant Francisco Eliza, after Don Pedro 
Alberni, captain of infantry in the Spanish army. Cordova 
Bay is also of Spanish origin, so far as the name is concerned. 
One of the business streets of Vancouver also bears the same 
name. Galiano Island, in the Gulf of Georgia, was named 
after Commander Dionisio Alcala Galiano, of the Spanish navy. 
The well known Texada Island was one of the islands named 
by the captain of the Spanish steamer Saturnina, Jose Maria 
Narvaez. Then what are known as the Spanish Banks, at 
Point Grey, the westerly suburb of Vancouver City, were so 
named because, on Captain Vancouver’s visit in 1792, two 
Spanish exploring vessels, under Galiano and Valdes, were 
found there at anchor. 

As already indicated, the place names on the coast, of 
British origin, far outnumber the others, and in many indivi- 
dual instances are of extreme interest from an historical point 
of view. Long ere the railways had threaded their way across 
prairie and mountain to Canada’s far Pacific shores, Britain’s 
ships and tars were at home in these waters. Burrard Inlet, 
on which is situated Vancouver City, was explored by Captain 
Vancouver in 1792, and named after his friend, Captain Sir 
Harry Burrard, R.N. The well-known Fraser River received 
its name in honour of Simon Fraser, the famous explorer. 
Fraser was a descendant of the titled house of Lovat. The 
Thompson River was also named after one of Scottish blood, 
David Thompson, astronomer to the North West Company. 

In the case of Point Grey (already referred to), the Point 
itself was named by Captain Vancouver, out of compliment to 
his friend, Captain George Grey. Curiously enough, Point 
Grey had been named “ Punta de Langara,” by the Spanish, 
one year earlier than Vancouver’s visit to the vicinity. That 
wonderful sheet of water, called Howe Sound, running a 
good many miles inland from the Strait of Georgia, was given 
Its name in honour of Admiral Earl Howe, who in 1794 became 
the hero of what has since been known as the “ Glorious First 
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of June,’’ when Lord Howe, in command of 25 sail of the 
line, and seven frigates, attacked a larger and heavier French 
fleet under the command of Admiral Villent. The British 
captured seven line-of-battle ships, one of them sinkin 
shortly afterwards, and the remaining six arriving at Ports. 
mouth on June 13. Howe’s courage and his taciturnity are 
almost proverbial, and he was happily described by Walpole 
as ‘‘ undaunted as a rock and as silent.”’ He became known 
as “the Sailors’ Friend,’ and in the Navy was known as 
“Black Dick.” ‘I think we shall have a fight to-day,” a 
sailor is reported to have said on the morning of the famous 
June 1, ‘“‘ Black Dick has been smiling.”’ 

Hastings is a name originating from Rear-Admiral Hast- 
ings—so far as British Columbia is concerned. We have 
Hastings Arm on the coast, and the principal east-and-west 
business thoroughfare in the City of Vancouver is Hastings 
Street. Pender Island, Pender Harbour and Pender Street 
(Vancouver), these take their name from Daniel Pender, 
Master R.N. Two well-known mountains, in the neighbouring 
State of Washington, viz., Mount Baker and Mount Rainier, 
were both named by Captain Vancouver, after Lieutenant 
Baker, R.N., and Captain Peter Rainier, R.N. Bowen Island, 
within easy reach of Vancouver, and a popular summer resort 
for its citizens, was named after Rear-Admiral James Bowen, 
Master of H.M.S. Queen Charlotte. 

Gordon Head is on Vancouver Island, and within easy 
reach of Victoria, and famed for its early strawberries and 
other frujts, and at present an important military training 
point. It was given its name from the Hon. John Gordon, of 
H.M.S. America. An interesting story attaches itself to the 
name of Captain Gordon. He is the naval officer who is under- 
stood to have sent home to England an unfavourable account 
of the country, and the neighbouring territory of Oregon, asa 
field for settlers, or as worthy of being added to the British 
Crown. The Report on Oregon was obtained in less than 
two weeks’ time by two of his officers. These unfavourable 
views became significant in the light of after events, and 
particularly the result of the Oregon and San Juan boundary 
disputes. By what slender threads have great issues often 
hung! The fruitful States of Washington and Oregon might 
have formed an integral part of our Canadian Dominion 
to-day. 

Even in what is, after all, only a small collection of British 
Columbia coast names, culled at random, that of Cook Cape 
should not be omitted. It is on Vancouver Island, and takes 
its name from the famous circumnavigator, Captain James 
Cook, R.N., the father of British hydrography, who discovered 
and named Nootka Sound in 1778. JAMES KERR. 
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A CITY LANE THAT WAS 


FIVE years of total war have transformed much of the London 
we knew into a desert, and it is easily possible to walk from 
Fore Street to the Thames across bare land. Doubtless the 
main arteries will be rebuilt with finer structures and greater 
width, but the London we loved, the narrow lanes, the homely 
and intimate courts and alleys, now resembling country roads 
with no more to mark their ancient courses than rough fences, 
it is these we shall never see again as we knew them. None 
were more charming than the lanes that led their devious ways 
downhill from Cheapside towards the river, and of all were 
none of such historic interest as Bread Street. It has dis- 
appeared as though it had never been, and if perchance by 
some new layout of the ground we shall see it no more it seems 
fitting to put on record what we know of it in early times. 

Bread Street is first heard of in the 12th century, and 
appears to owe its name to the circumstance that the bread 
market was held in that part of Cheapside just opposite its 
end, and most likely overflowed down its narrow way. Anda 
narrow way it was, and justified Davenant’s remark that the 
streets of London were made for wheelbarrows before carts 
were invented. Notwithstanding this, among its earliest 
inhabitants were members of the ruling families of the City, 
and the first we can trace lived in the short stretch on the east 
side between Watling Street and Cannon Street. On the 
corner of Watling Street was the Church of Allhallows, taken 
down in 1876, and next door to it, at what was recently No. 48, 
was the house of Ralph Quatremars, who in 1184 gave it to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on condition that if ever he or his 
wife fell upon evil days the hospital should supply them with 
all necessaries as though they were brother and sister of the 
house. In 1227 the King gave this property to Joce the 
Spicer, who had been sheriff in 1219. 

What appears to have been the best house in the street 
stood on the south side of this, at No. 47, for it is particularised 
in 12th-century deeds as the stone house, a rarety in a timber- 
built city. At that period it was owned by an Anglo-Norman 
named Arnulf, after whose death his four sons gave it to the 
nuns of St. Mary Clerkenwell. One of these four sons, Con- 
stantine Fitz Arnulf, or Fitz Alulf, was sheriff of London in 
IIg7, a position which in those times failed to save him from 
becoming the victim of arbitrary power during one of those 
scenes of turbulence into which the citizens were led when 
their passions were aroused. This was in 1222, when the 
seneschal of the Abbot of Westminster invited the men of 
London to a wrestling match with the men of Westminster, 
the victors’ prize to be a ram, and then secretly engaged a 
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number of professional wrestlers to meet them. After a few 
falls had been made, in which the citizens proved as good as 
their antagonists, the seneschal’s men seized arms and drove 
the unarmed citizens back to their walls, not without blood- 
shed. When this became known the London populace flew 
to arms, and, led by Constantine, marched to Westminster and 
wrecked much of the Abbot’s property. The Abbot com- 
plained to the King, and Hubert de Burg, the Justiciar, came 
to the Tower and summoned the Mayor and leading citizens 
to appear before him to answer for their conduct. After the 
enquiry he detained Constantine and two others and had them 
secretly hanged next morning. 

South of this house was another called the Rouge Sale, or 
Red Hall, the forerunner of Red Lion Court, which made an 
elbow from Bread Street to Cannon Street until a bomb 
destroyed all trace of it. By 1289 the Rouge Sale had become 
the George Inn, and a detail of its structure may be inferred 
from its alternative name of the Leadenporch, which probably 
stood where was the entrance to the modern court. In the 
15th century the George was the house of Sir William Horne, 
Mayor in 1487, who left it with its garden to the Salters’ Com- 
pany on condition of their finding a priest to celebrate at the 
Church of St. Thomas Apostle and a preacher once a year at 
the Spittle Cross. Immediately afterwards it became a public 
inn, since in 1492 its occupier, Henry Brond, is described as an 
innkeeper. There is a further reference to the George in 
December, 1559, when thieves broke in and rifled a chest 
belonging to a clothier, from which they stole £40. They 
appear to have been disturbed, for in order to distract atten- 
tion they raised a cry of “ Fire,’”’ so that fully 200 people 
came running to see it. In the 17th century the George was a 
dep6t for carriers from Somerset and Berkshire, but this 
must have died out soon after, for it is unmentioned in the 
Parish Clerks’ list of 1731. 

By the 15th century the houses between the George and 
the Church of Allhallows were owned by Thomas Beaumond, 
a salter, who left them to the Salters’ Company for the erection 
of their hall and six almshouses. In the early 14th century 
part of Red Lion Court was used as the hall of the Merchant 
Taylors, and both companies had their own chapel in All 
hallows Church, that of the Taylors dedicated to St. John 
Baptist and that of the Salters to Corpus Christi. Up to the 
time of the Fire there was a window in the Salters’ chapel 
representing the figure of Thomas Beaumond with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Thomas Beaumond, Salter, the Founder of this Chapel 
and a worthy benefactor of the Company of Salters, 1629,” the 
date probably referring to the dedication of the window. 

A peculiarity of the early inhabitants was their custom of 
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discarding whatever surnames they formerly bore in favour of 
that of their new locality. The earliest of them was Walter 
Bredstrate, a cordwainer, who in 1276 is found buying Spanish 
leather, and appears to have removed to Cannon Street in 
1290. In 1277 appears the name of Peter de Bredstrate, in 
1281 Reginald de Bredstrate, in 1298 Roger de Bredstrate, and 
in 1331 Robert le Hore (or the old) de Bredstrete. An early 
tradesman to find mention is Walter de Kingestone in 1273, 
described as the King’s poulterer, and in 1304 appears the 
name of Richard le Barber de Bredstrete. Before the end of 
the 13th century two cordwainers and a taverner were settled 
in the street, and within the next few years are found such 
diverse tradesmen as a shearman, a draper, a corndealer, and 
a furbisher. 

As the 13th century progressed the names of more resi- 
dents, both great and small, come to light. On the west side, 
on the corner of Watling Street opposite Allhallows Church, 
was a great house divided on the ground floor into two shops, 
one occupied by Nicholas of Gotham, a fruiterer, and the 
other by William le “ flaoner,’”” who by his name must be 
regarded as the first of the piebakers to invade the street. By 
1398 these shops had been again subdivided into four, occupied 
by a goldsmith, a hatter and two waxchandlers. 

Among other early residents was Isabella, widow of Stephen 
Buckerel, of the 13th-century family that gave name to 
Bucklersbury, and Fulk Lovel, Archdeacon of Colchester, who 
in 1274 exchanged his house in St. Paul’s Churchyard with the 
Dean of St. Paul’s for a residence in Bread Street. He was still 
living there in 1303. One of the ancient properties, on which 
askinner’s shop had already been built, is mentioned in 1279, 
when Roger the tailor took an eight years’ lease of what had 
been formerly the “‘ capital mansion ”’ of Roger le Duc, Mayor 
of London from 1227 to 1230. Another was Peter de Basing, 
who in 1275 had a house next to St. Mildred’s Church, on the 
east side, whose ruins can still be seen between Cannon Street 
and Queen Victoria Street. His family gave name to Batsing 
Lane, now part of Cannon Street. On the corner of this lane, 
with an entrance to Bread Street, was the famous Gerard’s 
Hall, built by John de Gisors, Mayor in 1246 and 1258. It 
was first called Gisor’s Hall, of which Gerard’s was a corrup- 
tion, and a legend grew that it had been the house of Gerard 
the giant. By the 15th century it had become a public inn, 
and by the 18th a coaching inn serving the districts of Reading, 

orchester and Shaftesbury. It was then divided into two, 
one known as Gerard’s Hall Tavern at No. 2, Basing Lane, and 
the other Gerard’s Hall Inn at No. 3. The cellar of these was 
the crypt of the ancient hall and the finest specimen of such 
things in London, but when Basing Lane was widened in 1852 
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to form that part of Cannon Street it protruded some feet 
above the pavement, and with great reluctance was removed, 
Each stone was carefully numbered and sent to the Crystal 
Palace on the promise of the authorities there to re-erect it in 
their grounds. So they did, but hardly in the way intended, 
for they ground up the stones to make those fearsome monsters 
afterwards a notable feature of the Palace surroundings. 

Another famous inn was the Three Cups, on the west side 
of Bread Street, at Nos. 18 to 20, on the north corner of Basing 
Lane, a well-known posting-house of the 18th century, from 
where coaches, carriers’ carts and pack-horses started for Bath 
and Bristol. In shape it was quite in the tradition of the great 
mansions of the past, being approached from the street bya 
short passage that opened out into the courtyard, with the 
inn buildings surrounding it and continued on what was 
doubtless the ancient garden. It is heard of in 1445 under the 
name of the Three Cups on the Hoop, at which period it 
belonged to Sir William Eastfield, a famous Mayor, who con- 
ferred many benefits on the City, chiefly in the direction of 
increasing the water supply. At his death he bequeathed it to 
the Mercers’ Company. The inn is mentioned again in 1630 
in a letter from William Willett, a ship’s captain, to Secretary 
Nicholas, in which he expresses his intention of sending a two- 
hundredweight cask of sugar from the Three Cups as a present 
for Mrs. Nicholas. A landlord of the inn in the early 17th 
century was Rowland Rutt, and this brings us to Milton the 
poet, for in a subsidy list of 1610 the name of John Milton, 
his father, appears next to that of Rutt, showing that he lived 
next door. John Milton was a scrivener, and his house was 
named the Spread Eagle, where the poet was born in 1608 and 
baptised at the Church of Allhallows opposite. 

Inns of an earlier period than the Three Cups are to be 
found in the records, such as the hostel of Agnes de la Cornere, 
mentioned in 1299, or the hostel of Master Pandulf de Lucca 
near St. Mildred’s Church, which he rented from Hamo 
Godchep, the alderman of the ward, as a lodging for foreign 
merchants with their goods. This is mentioned in 1323, when 
its usual occupants must have been abroad, since two men 
and a woman broke in in the night and forced the locks of 
rooms, coffers and chests undisturbed. The case comes into 
the Coroner’s Roll because one of the men appeared to repent 
of his share of the night’s work, and his companions, fearing 
he might betray them, persuaded him to descend to the kitchen 
and light the fire. While on his knees engaged in this task the 
other man clove his head with a hatchet and then built the 
fire over his body on the hearth, where it was found half 
consumed next morning. 

A better known inn was the Star, for the remains of its 
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courtyard and its name, as Star Court, existed near the north- 
east end of the street until the present war. In 1367 it was 
known as the Star on the Hoop, and belonged to the rector of 
St. Benet Sherehog, who let it to one Simon de Chiksond. In 
1432 it was owned by William Olyver, together with the 
Checker at No. 68, one of the houses built in front of the Star. 
He left these to the College of St. Thomas of Acon in Cheapside 
for the support of a chorister. It was already a public inn in 
1440, for on August 12 in that year we are told that ‘‘ about 
three of the bell at afternoon ”’ there was a torrent of rain, and 
with a sudden thunder-clap lightning struck the Star at a 
part that was stuffed with hay, of which a cartload was 
rescued and dumped in Cheap, “ and so, worshipped be God, 
there was not much more harm do,” as the chronicler adds. 
In the 17th century it was a depot for west country carriers 
from Barnstaple, Tiverton and Exeter, but appears to have 
been rebuilt after the Fire with houses and offices, as we saw 
it in recent years. 

It was in the 14th century that Bread Street became the 
home of the cooks, and more particularly of that subdivision 
of the trade, the piebakers. One of the earliest was William 
Munck, whose shop was part of a great house called the Angel 
on the Hoop, which came to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
the reign of Henry III. By 1433 this house belonged to 
William Norton, an alderman, and afterwards to his wife 
Egidia, who granted it to John Holland, then Earl of Hunt- 
ington, and later Duke of Exeter. He sold it to Thomas 
Oulegrave, a skinner, who paid 45s. a year, to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, representing its annual value in the 13th century. We 
hear of another cook in 1305, known as Lovekyn le Ku (or the 
cook), but it was not until the middle of the century that the 
number of cookshops in the street caused them to be spoken 
of as a community, and it became customary to summon their 
leading members to Guildhall when any question arose as to 
the soundness of food. By 1373 certain master cooks of Bread 
Street and Eastcheap were appointed to supervise the cooks 
and piebakers in the matter of quality and price, and to report 
offences to the Mayor and Aldermen. Among these were 
Geoffrey Colman, a master cook of Bread Street, two of whose 
servants, John the cook and William the cook, figure among 
those who joined the rebels invading the City in 1381 under 
Wat Tyler. The Pastelers, as the piebakers were called, were 
still settled in the street in 1495, but in that year they com- 
plained that owing to the competition of vintners, brewers, 
innholders and tipplers, they had fallen into such poverty that 
they were no longer “‘ of power to have a company of theym 


self in one clothing,” and soon after this they disappear from 
the street. 
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While the pastelers occupied the north end of the street, 
the south end, from Allhallows Church to St. Nicholas Olave 
on Bread Street Hill, was the home of the Salters. The first 
of them may be considered to be one James, described in 1300 
as a dealer in salt, oysters and mussels, and by 1349 Gilbert 
the Palmer, a salter by trade, lived on the corner of Bread 
Street and Knightrider Lane, where Queen Victoria Street now 
runs. By the middle of the 14th century this part of the street 
was full of them, and that it was their principal settlement js 
attested by an order of the year 1349 relating to the measurers 
of salt: “ Also they ought to take at Queenhithe, according 
to the ancient custom of the City, for measuring a sieve of 
large salt without carriage 2}d., and for measuring and 
carriage of the same to Bredestrete and other parts of the 
City 6d.’’ The enormous quantity of salt used for preserving 
provisions when the supply of meat was seasonal, when much 
of the fish had to be brought long distances in sailing vessels, 
and when no facilities for the transport of it existed, leaves 
little room for surprise that the Salters became sufficiently 
rich and powerful to be numbered among the twelve great 
Livery Companies. At that time whole carcases of beef were 
salted and packed in casks, four to the cask, one quarter of salt 
being required for 10 carcases. In the 14th century much of 
the salt was imported from Poitou, and such was its importance 
to the fishmongers that by the early 17th century, when it was 
prepared in the north of England, at the request of the Court 
of Aldermen and the Fishmongers’ Company, its export from 
England was entirely forbidden. 

Among other early houses whose position can still be 
traced is the Bear, later called the White Bear, at the north- 
east end of the street, now or recently represented by Nos. 47 
and 48, Cheapside. In the early 14th century it belonged to 
Isabella Godchepe, who paid £5 a year out of it to the Hospital 
of St. James at Charing Cross, on the site of the present St. 
James’s Palace. In 1342 we find the master of the hospital 
granting this annual £5 to William de Mussendene. Henry VI 
took it away from the hospital and gave it to Eton College, who 
sold it in 1874. In 1544 it was rebuilt with three stories above 
the shop, and below it was a great vault extending about 
30 feet under Cheapside. In 1882 a sculptured sign of a bear 
chained and muzzled was dug up there 7 or 8 feet below the 
surface. Another house was the Saracen’s Head, Nos. 61 and 
62, on the east side a little north of Star Court. In 1430 it 
was occupied by John Harding, a cook, and in the 18th cen- 
tury was a public inn, from where the coaches started for 
Hereford. The White Bull adjoined this on the south, where 
in 1457 lived Thomas Beaumond, the founder of Salters Hall. 
In the 16th century its name was changed to the Three Kings 
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of Cologne. Another tavern was the Bull Head, where an 
event in 1764 illustrates the constant effort of journeymen 
from the 14th century onward to unite for the furtherance of 
their own interests as against their employers, continuing 
until trade unions were legalised in 1824. It also displays the 
growing sympathy of the magistracy with such efforts, for in 
the year above-mentioned 40 journeymen tailors assembled at 
the Bull Head to discuss their conditions of employment, when 
they were surprised by a party of master tailors who arrested 
them and confined them in the Wood Street Compter on a 
charge of unlawful assembly. But next morning, when they 
were brought to Guildhall, the Alderman not only set them at 
liberty but reprimanded the masters and gaolers for venturing 
to confine any man without a warrant. 

Opposite the Saracen’s Head, on the west side, was 
Planners Court, which took its name from a 17th-century 
coffee-house keeper. Before that it was called Rose Court, 
from one of two houses formerly standing on the spot, the, 
Rose and the Sheriff’s Compter. The latter stood at about 
No. 3 in the street, and is chiefly remarkable as the starting- 
place of an early quarrel between the City and the House of 
Commons. It was in 1542 that George Ferrers, member of 
Parliament for Plymouth, was committed to the Comptor on 
being arrested at the suit of a citizen for a debt of 200 marks. 
The House of Commons sent their serjeant to demand his 
immediate release, and when the officials of the Comptor 
refused to comply a quarrel started in which the serjeant was 
assaulted and his mace broken. The sheriffs were then sent 
for, but instead of taking the serjeant’s part they roundly 
abused him and ordered him to be off. Immediately afterwards, 
realising the seriousness of their action, they released the 
prisoner, but Parliament was not so easily appeased and 
ordered the sheriffs to appear at the bar of the House. Here 
the Speaker charged them with contemptuous conduct 
towards the House and committed them, together with the 
plaintiff, one White, to the Tower, and their officers to New- 
gate. The sheriffs remained in the Tower for three or four 
days, when they were released on the earnest supplication of 
the Lord Mayor. 

The Compter was private property and was held on lease, 
not by the Corporation who licensed it as a compter, but by 
the keeper, who made his profit out of the fees extracted from 
the prisoners. In 1550 the lessee was Richard Husband, a 
pastrycook by trade, who was accused not only of practising 
extortion and cruelty on the prisoners, but also of harbouring 
thieves and strumpets for fourpence a night to enable them to 
evade the watch. Earlier still, in 1536, a prisoner who had 
been there for three years, writes: “It is not little’grief to 
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the flesh to bear both day and night cold irons,” and in 1555 
another who has been there for five years remarks that if an 
inmate is in arrear for but one night’s lodging he is thrust into 
the ‘“‘ hole’ and kept there until he has sold all his clothes, 
In 1550 a jury, of which John Stow was a member, was 
appointed to enquire into Richard Husband’s conduct, and 
in consequence of their findings the sheriff sent him to Newgate 
and kept him in irons for three days, but this failing to have 
the desired effect the Compter was closed on September 27, 
1555, and transferred to a house in Wood Street that was 
Corporation property. 

Apart from Milton, the chief literary association of Bread 
Street is the Mermaid Tavern, where the wits of the early 
17th century, including Ben Jonson, John Donne, Coryat, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and probably Shakespeare himself, 
used to meet. In 1615 Thomas Coryat sent a letter addressed 
to a club called “The Worshipful Fraternity of Sirenaical 
Gentlemen that meet the first Friday of every month at the 
sign of the Mermaid in Bread Street in London,” and Beau- 
mont alludes to it in a letter to Ben Jonson : 


“* What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 


Much confusion has arisen as to the precise situation of this 
house, until Dr. Kenneth Rogers, by examining the ancient 
deeds of the Fishmongers’ Company, who were the ground 
landlords, found that its true position was on the west side of 
the street at Nos. 29 and 30, near the corner of Knightrider 
Street (now Queen Victoria Street), and that the premises 
extended to Nos. 37 and 38, Friday Street. The Mermaid is 
first heard of in 1411, and from then until the Fire of 1666, 
after which it was not rebuilt, there are many notices of the 
dinners held there, mostly by City companies. 

Almost as famous as the Mermaid was the Mitre, on the 
east side of Bread Street Hill, almost opposite the new- 
destroyed church of St. Nicholas Olave. It seems to have 
harboured a rival set of poets to the Mermaid, and like that 
tavern is often mentioned in plays of the Elizabethan period. 
After the Fire the spot became Mitre Court, and is now 
Bromley’s Buildings. Next door to it is where John Donne, 
the poet and Dean of St. Paul’s, was born in 1573, the son of 
an ironmonger of the same name. This appears to be the 
same house that before the Reformation belonged to the 
monastery of Sawtre in Huntingdonshire, and at the Dissolt- 
tion came to Richard Williams, ancestor of Oliver Cromwell, 
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who sold it to Thomas Lewen, ironmonger and sheriff of 
London. When Mary became Queen, Lewen was optimistic 
enough to believe that the counter-Reformation had come to 
stay, and in 1555 left the property to the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany to support a mass priest in the church of St. Nicholas 
Olave opposite, who was to be transferred to Sawtre when a 
new monastery should be erected there “‘ of the same order of 
monks as were there in the old monastery before the suppres- 
sion.” He also founded the Ironmongers’ almshouses in the 
churchyard. 

Stow tells us that in the 16th century Bread Street was 
mainly occupied by rich merchants and great inns for 
travellers. These merchants were still mostly salters and 
tailors, and among the latter mention must not be omitted of 
Henry VIII’s tailor, recorded as “ Mr. Alexander Miller, 
tayler to the King’s Maiestye in Breadstreete in London.” 

By the following century things began to change, and we 
find in the street confectioners, tobacconists, a fishmonger, a 
cheesemonger, and a coffee-house. Other houses of the period 
were the Three Tuns, occupied in 1694 by a Mr. Wright, who 
was sufficiently opulent to keep an under-chamberlain, and 
the Blue Bell and the Blue Ball. There was also a stationer’s 
shop owned by Captain Owen, from whom the Committee for 
Compounding, appointed by Parliament to filch as much 
money as possible from the Royalists, and sitting at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, ordered their officials to purchase all their books, 
wax, ink and pens. 

By the 18th century Bread Street had begun to assume its 
modern aspect, for in 1763, among sugar refiners, distillers, 
and grocers, appear a sprinkling of linen drapers, hatters, 
sikmen, warehousemen, and two “ Indico-makers.’’ One of 
these lived on the corner of Basing Lane. At this period Bread 
Street Hill, where meal factors, distillers, and soap boilers had 
their shops, affords an example of an alderman who even so 
late did not scorn to live over his business. This was Mr. 
George Nelson, alderman of Aldersgate Ward, of George 
Nelson and Co., corn factors. By the early 19th century it 
was plain that the textile trade had come to stay, for the 
directory of 1817 shows the street full of the trade, and we can 
only speculate as to whether, so roughly dislodged after a 
sojourn of nearly 200 years, they will return when rebuilding 
is accomplished, or whether some new line of business will add 
its quota to the long history of Bread Street. 


CHARLES PENDRILL. 
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MORE VICTORIAN VISTAS 


Most of the principal hotels of the last century have dis- 
appeared, and to the present generation their locations are 
unknown. Long’s, at the corner of Clifford Street and Bond 
Street, Limmer’s, in Conduit Street, Mivart’s, now Claridge’s, 
Hatchett’s, the coaching-house in Piccadilly, the Bath Hotel, 
now the Ritz, Morley’s, in Trafalgar Square, Thomas’s, 
Berkeley Square, and the Golden Cross, on the confines of 
east and west, at Charing Cross, which was the oldest of all. 

The following lines were written by an anonymous versifier 
of other times and other manners :— 


My name is John Collins, head waiter at Limmer’s, 
Corner of Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

My chief occupation is filling of brimmers, 

For young gents of property sojourning there. 


And John is still remembered as the inventor of a popular 
beverage which bears his name. 

The Golden Cross was a well-known coaching-house, and 
Doctor Maginn, a great lover of inns, celebrated it thus :— 


No more [ll eat the juicy steak within thy boxes pent, 
When in the mail my place I take, 

For Bath or Brighton bent. 

No more the coaches I shall see 

Come trundling from the yard, 

Nor hear the horn blown cheerily 

By brandy sipping guard. 


It was also frequented by the notorious chevalier d’industrie, 
Captain Richard England, who, by his charming manners, 
used to ingratiate himself with visitors—to their undoing. 
There, too, David Copperfield and Steerforth put up; but it 
was Mr. Pickwick’s visit that conferred immortality on the 
Golden Cross. 

“ How old is that house, my friend ? ”’ inquired Mr. Pick- 
wick, rubbing his nose with the shilling he had reserved for 
the fare. 

“ Forty-two,” replied the driver, eyeing him askant. 

In the ‘eighties and ‘nineties coaching was a_ popular 
amusement, there were many wealthy amateur owner-drivers, 
and the names of two celebrated professional ‘‘ whips ”’ are 
still remembered. The professionals were Jim Selby (Daddy) 
and Ted Fownes, they were not only coachmen themselves, 
they were the cause of coachmanship in others. Selby drove 
the ‘‘ Old Times ”’ Brighton coach and Fownes worked short 
stages to Bentley Priory and other pleasure resorts near 
London. Fownes had a quaint admonitory way of rubbing 
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his thumb and forefinger together as he whispered to a pupil 
who had a fresh lot in hand, “ Look out, sir! If you don’t 
take care they are very apt to take you to the sea.” 

One summer evening, when returning from Bentley 
Priory, it was somebody’s birthday and there were several 
lady passengers, a pupil was on the box, full of confidence and 
assurance. When nearing Kilburn the old man, foreseeing 
possible trouble in that busy thoroughfare, whispered, 
“ Better let me take them now, sir.”’ 

“To hell with you, Fownes,”’ said the irate novice, “‘ d’you 
think I can’t drive ? ”’ 

Fownes’s reply was characteristic and decisive. 

“T’m damn well sure you can’t, sir.” 

One of the best known of London’s amateur coachmen was 
Captain Carlton Blyth : there may be some who will remember 
his martial aspect and a stamp of the foot and a hail of 
“ Hullo there,”’ with which he invariably saluted his confréres. 
His coach, with Connie on the box-seat, was the cynosure of 
Piccadilly, when that charming little actress was one of the 
bright particular stars of the old Gaiety Theatre. But 
matrimony deprived us of our favourite all too soon, and one 
of the staff of that facetious journal, the Pink ’Un, celebrated 
the auspicious event (I quote from memory) thus :— 


To her name Connie now has a handle, 
To the peerage she’s carried, 

For now she has married 

The owner of grey Coromandel. 


Other prominent amateurs were Captain Beckett, A. McAdam 
Walter Dickson (Dickey, the Driver), John Bolding, Captain 
Broadwood (Swish) and Briscoe Ray. The latter was better 
known in Paris (as the riche Monsieur Ray) than London. He 
married the charming Irish actress, Evelyn Raine, née Ryan ; 
some venerable playgoers may remember her as the heroine in 
Boucicault’s romantic playes—‘‘ The Colleen Bawn,” ‘‘ The 
Shaughraun ”’ and ‘‘ Arrah-na-Pogue.”’ 

The late Colonel Romilly was also an admirer of the fair 
Evelyn and the rivals met in conflict ; both were powerful 
men, with plenty of “ science’”’; but Ray was heavier, taller 
and in training for the Amateur Heavyweight Championship, 
a combination which proved too much for the Captain, as he 
then was. 

Captain Blyth was responsible for the celebrated match 
against time, when Jim Selby was backed to drive the ‘“‘ Old 
Times” coach from Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadilly, to the Old 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, and back in eight hours. The wager 
was {1,000 to £500 against the coach, the distance from 
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Hatchett’s to the Old Ship is 52 miles, the double journey was 
accomplished in seven hours and fifty minutes. 

At 10 o’clock on July 13, 1888, the start was made from 
Piccadilly, Selby driving ; with him were the following well- 
known sportsmen: Captain Carlton Blyth, Captain Beckett, 
Walter Dickson (Dickie the Driver), W. Cosier, Captain 
Broadwood and J. McAdam. The first change was made at 
Streatham in forty-seven seconds, an extraordinary achieve- 
ment in which the passengers assisted. Two incidents appeared 
likely to jeopardise the venture, first, a donkey was seen in 
the middle of the road, but fortunately it moved in response 
to a blast from the guard’s horn. At Earlsford time was lost 
owing to the gates at a level-crossing being closed; but 
after all Brighton was reached with three minutes and fifty 
seconds to the good. The return journey was uneventful and 
Selby pulled up at Hatchett’s with ten minutes in hand. 

It was a fine sight when the “ Old Times ”’ coach swept 
into the King’s Road, Brighton, all trim and taut, the team 
pulling like one and Godden tipping us the inspiring strains 
of the ‘ Post Horn Gallop ” :— 


Let the steam-pot hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot. 


It seemed to be the last link with the romance of the road. 
When Selby pulled up, punctual to the minute, there was 
always a gathering of well-known people in front of the Old 
Ship Hotel. Among many I recall H. B. Irving, J. L. Toole, 
Fred Archer, the Hon. Hugh Rowley (last of the Brighton 
dandies, compounder of puns and painter of fans), Mrs. 
Langtrey, H. B. Conway (handsome Harry), Bob Hope John- 
ston (the Major), and Captain Machell. 

In the leisured ‘eighties fashionable London enjoyed two 
seasons ; on the advent of November’s fogs Society, with its 
entourage and its equippages, migrated to sunny Brighton. 
In the wake of fashion came the élite of the demi-monde, and 
among these I recall handsome Daisy Vernon, whose regal air 
was, no doubt, attributable to her exalted connections, petite 
Jenny Ovrington, who may have been Rossetti’s “‘ Jenny” 
(fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea) and curly-haired Kitty 
Vaughan. The latter, like her beautiful and wild namesake 
immortalised by Prior, was a female Phaeton; an accom- 
plished “ whip,” she used to steer her smart tandem among the 
carriages of the swells on the King’s Road with perfect ease 
and aplomb. Daisy, who was a charming and amusing com- 
panion, purchased a house in Oriental Place, which she kindly 
asked me to assist her, not financially, to furnish. 

The result of our collaboration was very attractive ; but 
one day, when the plenishing was nearly completed, Daisy, 
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with her habitual caprice and coquetry, shrugged her shoulders 
and cried: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know, Edgar, if I shall like it after 
all; but I could be happy for ever in a cottage with you.”’ To 
this flattering and surprising assertion I could only reply : 
“Why, Daisy, you could not stand it a week!” 

Society installed itself at London-super-Mare in its usual 
manner. It drove and rode on the Marine Parade, pro- 
menaded on the Pier and the King’s Road, and lounged and 
lunched at Mutton’s (vice Gunter) till the approach of spring 
indicated the necessity of preparing for the advent of another 
London Season. 

The Victorians are like Mr. Justice Shallow’s light-o’-love 
now, they “cannot choose but be old,” passing through 
London’s streets they re-people them with revenants and seek 
in vain for the vanished rendezvous of former times. Or when 
seated by the fireside, on some grey autumn evening, when 
the leaves are falling, they review the scenes of their youth. 
The old familiar faces ‘‘come like shadows, so depart,’ and 
perhaps there is one among them which recalls that happy 
time when: ‘“‘ There was nothing half so sweet in life as love’s 
young dream.” 


~ EDGAR SYERS. 


GERMANY IN 1660 


TuE effect of the Thirty Years’ War on the national life was 
disastrous. Before the war the population was nearly 
20,000,000 ; after it, the number was probably about 6,000,000. 
Whole towns and villages were laid in ashes, and vast districts 
turned into deserts, and to such straits were the people often 
reduced that cannibalism is said to have been not uncommon. 
(The Thirty Years’ War. Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

Among the people there was no public opinion to dis- 
courage despotism ... even the churches offered little 
opposition to persons in authority. (Jbzd.) 


3¥ 


THE CRIMEAN CONFERENCE 


DuRInG the first few days of February a conference between 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin was held at 
Yalta in the Crimea; on February 12 the following 
Communiqué was issued : 


I. DEFEAT OF GERMANY 

We have considered and determined the military plans of the three 
Allied Powers for the final defeat of the common enemy. 

The Military Staffs of the three Allied Powers have met in daily 
meetings throughout the conference. 

These meetings have been most satisfactory from every point of 
view, and have resulted in closer co-ordination of the military effort of 
the three Allies than ever before. 

The fullest information has been interchanged. The timing, scope 
and co-ordination of new and even more powerful blows to be launched 
by our armies and air forces into the heart of Germany from east, west, 
north and south, have been fully agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made known only as we execute 
them, but we believe that the very close working partnership among the 
three staffs attained at this conference will result in shortening the war. 

Meetings of the three staffs will be continued in the future whenever 
the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only make the 
cost of their defeat heavier to themselves by attempting to continue a 
hopeless resistance. 

II. OccurpATION AND CONTROL 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the 


unconditional surrender terms which we shall impose together on Nazi 
Germany after German armed resistance has been finally crushed. 

These terms will not be made known until the final defeat of Germany 
is accomplished. 

Under the agreed plans the forces of the three Powers will each occupy 
a separate zone of Germany. 

Co-ordinated administration and control has been provided for under 
the plan through a Central Control Commission consisting of the supreme 
commanders of the three Powers with headquarters in Berlin. 

It has been agreed that France should be invited by the three Powers 
if she should so desire, to take a zone of occupation, and to participate as 
fourth member of the Control Commission. 

The limits of the French zone will be agreed by the four Governments 
concerned through their representatives on the European Advisory 
Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and Nazism, 
and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace 
of the world. 

We are determined to :— 

Disarm and disband all German armed forces ; 
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Break up for all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly 
contrived the resurgence of German militarism. 

Remove or destroy all German military equipment ; 

Eliminate or control all German industry that could be used for 
military production ; 

Bring all war criminals to justice and swift punishment and exact 
reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by Germans ; 

Wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organisations and institutions ; 

Remove all Nazi and militarist influences from public offices and from 
the cultural and economic life of the German people ; 

And take in harmony such other measures in Germany as may be 
necessary to future peace and safety of the world. 

It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only 
when Nazism and militarism have been extirpated will there be hope for 
a decent life for Germans and a place for them in the comity’of nations. 


III. REPARATION 

We have considered the question of the damage caused by Germany 
to Allied nations in this war, and recognise it as just that Germany be 
obliged to make compensation for the damage in kind to the greatest 
extent possible. 

A commission for the compensation of damage will be established. 

The commission will be instructed to consider the question of and 
extent and methods for compensating damage caused by Germany to 
the Allied countries. 

The commission will work in Moscow. 


IV. UntrEp Nations CONFERENCE 

We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with our 
Allies of a general international organisation to maintain peace and 
security. 

We believe that this is essential both to prevent aggression and to 
remove the political, economic and social causes of war through the close 
and continuing collaboration of all peace-loving people. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. 

On the important question of voting procedure, however, agreement 
was not there reached. The present Conference has been able to resolve 
the difficulty. 

We have agreed that a conference of United Nations should be called 
to meet at San Francisco in U.S.A. on April 25, 1945, to prepare the 
charter of such an organisation along lines proposed in the informal 
conversation at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Government of China and Provisional Government of France 
will be immediately consulted and invited to sponsor invitations to 
conference jointly with Governments of U.S.A., Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. 

As soon as the consultation with China and France has been completed 
the text of proposals on voting procedure will be made public. 
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V. DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EuROPE 

We have drawn up and subscribed to a declaration on Liberated 
Europe. 

This declaration provides for concerting the policies of the three 
Powers, and for joint action by them in meeting the political and economic 
problems of Liberated Europe in accordance with democratic principles, 
The text of the declaration is as follows :— 

The Premier of the U.S.S.R., the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom and the President of the United States of America have con- 
sulted with each other in the common interests of peoples of their 
countries and those of Liberated Europe. 

They jointly declare their mutual agreement to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in Liberated Europe the policies of theit 
three Governments in assisting the peoples of Europe liberated from the 
domination of Nazi Germany, and the people of the former Axis Satellite 
States to solve by democratic means their pressing political and economic 
problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national 
economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the 
liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism, and 
to create democratic institutions of their own choice. 

This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live—the restora- 
tion of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples who have 
been forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise 
these rights, the three Governments will jointly assist the people in any 
European Liberated State or former Axis Satellite State in Europe where, 
in their judgment, conditions require :— 

(2) To establish conditions of peace. 

(b) Tocarry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed people. 

(c) To form interim Governmental authorities broadly representative 
of all democratic elements in the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through free elections of Governments responsive 
to the will of the people, and 

(d) To facilitate where necessary the holding of such elections. 

The three Governments will consult the other United Nations and 
provisional authority or other Governments in Europe when matters of 
direct interest to themselves are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three Governments, conditions in any 
European Liberated State or any former Axis Satellite State in Europe 
make such action necessary, they will immediately consult together on 
the measures necessary to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth in 
this Declaration. 

By this Declaration, we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United Nations, 
and our determination to build in co-operation with other peace-loving 
nations a world order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom 
and the general well-being of all mankind. 
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In issuing this Declaration, the three Powers express the hope that 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be associated 
with themselves in the procedure suggested. 


VI. PoLanp 

We came to the Crimea Conference resolved to settle our differences 
about Poland. 

We discussed fully all aspects of the question. We re-affirmed our 
common desire to see established a strong, free, independent and demo- 
cratic Poland. 

As a result of our discussion, we have agreed on the condition in 
which a new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity may be 
formed in such a manner as to command recognition by three major 
Powers. The agreement reached is as follows :— 

A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her complete 
liberation by the Red Army. 

This calls for the establishment of a Polish Provisional Government 
which can be more broadly based than was possible before the recent 
liberation of Western Poland. 

The Provisional Government which is now functioning in Poland 
should, therefore, be reorganised on a broader democratic basis with the 
inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself, and from Poles abroad. 

This new Government should then be called the Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity. 

M. Molotov (Russia), Mr. Harriman (U.S.A.), and Sir A. Clark Kerr 
(Great Britain) are authorised as a commission to consult in first instance 
in Moscow with members of present Provisional Government and with 
other Polish democratic leaders from within Poland and from abroad, 
with a view to reorganisation of the present Government along the above 
lines. 

This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity shall be 
pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible 
on basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. 

In these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the 
tight to take part and to put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity has been 
properly formed in conformity with the above, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplomatic relations with the present 
Provisional Government of Poland, and the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the U.S., will establish diplomatic 
telations with the new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity, 
and will exchange ambassadors by whose reports the respective Govern- 
ments will be kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of Government consider that the Eastern frontier of 
Poland should follow the Curzon Line with digressions from it in some 
tegions of five to eight kilometres (33 to 5 miles) in favour of Poland. 

They recognise that Poland must receive substantial accessions of 
territory in the north and west. 
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They feel that the opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity should be sought in due course on the extent of these 
accessions, and that the final delimitations of the western frontier of 
Poland should thereafter await the Peace Conference. 


VII. YuGosLaviA 

We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasic that 
the agreement between them should be put into effect immediately, and 
that a new Government should be formed on the basis of that agreement, 

We also recommend that as soon as the new Government has been 
formed it should declare that :-— 

1. The anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation (Avnoj) should 
be extended to include members of the last Yugoslav Parliament (Skup- 
shina) who have not compromised themselves by collaboration with the 
enemy, thus forming a body to be known as a temporary Parliament, and 

2. Legislative Acts passed by the Assembly of National Liberation 
will be subject to subsequent ratification by a Constituent Assembly. 

There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 


VIII. THe ForetiGN SECRETARIES 

Throughout the conference, besides the daily meetings of the heads 
of Governments and Foreign Secretaries, separate meetings of the three 
Foreign Secretaries and their advisers have also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value, and the conference 
agreed that permanent machinery should be set up for regular consulta- 
tion between the three Foreign Secretaries. 

They will, therefore, meet as often as may be necessary, probably 
about every three or four months. 

These meetings wili be held in rotation in the three capitals, the first 
meeting being held in London after the United Nations Conference on 
World Organisations and Unity for peace as for war. 

Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common deter- 
mination to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come that unity of 
purpose and of action which has made victory possible and certain for the 
United Nations in this war. 

We believe that this is a sacred obligation which our Governments 
owe to our peoples and to the people of the world. 

Only with continuing and growing co-operation and understanding 
among our three countries and among all the peace-loving nations can 
the highest aspiration of humanity be realised—a secure and lasting peace 
which will, in the words of the Atlantic Charter, “‘ afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from feat 
and want.” 

It is considered that victory in this war and the establishment of the 
proposed International Organisation will provide the greatest opportunity 
in all to create in the years to come the essential conditions of such a 
peace. 

Signed: Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
FRANKLIN D. ROoosEVELtT. 
J. V. Srain. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
TAXATION 


DEAR SIR,—I was very interested to read on page 9 of your 
January number that “ Incomes of £500 a year which before the 
war were taxed at {15 a year, now pay £70.”* I would that this 
were SO, as I would benefit considerably thereby. I am living 
chiefly on pension, which is deferred pay, and therefore 
ranks as earned income. The gross amount is slightly under 
{500 a year, after deduction for Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
which subscription is itself subject to Income Tax, but, for 
the year ending April 5, 1944, the actual tax which I paid 
was {135 8s., a very different figure to the one you mention. 

Under P.A.Y.E. this has gone up to {142 19s. 3d., but I 
am told by the Inspector of Taxes that seven-twelfths of the 
tax has been cancelled. He gives this as a reason for retaining 
a Post-war Certificate which he sent me himself, and also a 
letter signed by my wife and myself stating how we would 
like the amount apportioned, and I have thus lost possession 
of a Certificate for £32 17s. as well as its replacements of 
{21 17s. and {11 respectively. This not only makes both 
husband and wife look exceedingly foolish, but is treating a 
serious situation in a flippant and grotesque manner. I have 
no separate business of my own, nor private means beyond 
a half share of my house, jointly with my wife, and a small 
amount on bank deposit interest on which appears in my 
statement of income each year, as well as that on small 
Home Safe accounts. My wife’s small separate income, 
which she receives from trustees, is fully taxed at the source 
before she gets it, and at ros. in the f. 

What makes the situation all the more confusing is that a 
fortnight ago, 11th instant, a broadcaster on the B.B.C. 
stated that all taxpayers were what he described as “ in 
arrears,’ but the Inland Revenue will be kind enough not to 
ask for’ payment in one amount. The word “arrears” 
implies failure to pay a debt, of which the debtor has received 
previous notice, and has neglected to comply, but this is not the 
case with me. I have been paying full Income Tax on every 
possible item of income for thirty-five to forty years, and it 
there were any such arrears one should have, surely, been 
informed of their existence long before the standard rate 
reached 10s. in the £. I have not at any time received the 
slightest hint that such a situation was in being, and there 
are many other expenses in life, especially now, besides 
Income Tax, which must be met if one is to pay his way along. 
During the last four years I have acted as captain of a fire 


* This figure was quoted from the White Paper on war effort. 
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watching party, and my age when I started that was seventy, 
The firm of accountants whom I have requested to unravel 


these tax problems write as follows—in a somewhat involved 
letter—of much length (like this one, I am afraid, and for 
which I express apologies). 

‘“‘ As the Inspector states, for the year only five-twelfths 
of the total tax payable on your pension SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
PAID, and as you have been FORGIVEN (!) seven-twelfths of 
this year’s tax, there naturally would not bea post-war credit.” 
But the trouble is, I paid twelve-twelfths, £142 19s. 3d., and 
£7 11s. 3d. more than the previous year’s {135 8s., and I am 
informing the accountants that I await repayment of £73 4s., 
paid in February, 1944, ere I can agree with what they say, 
Such repayment would bring my tax approximately near the 
figures which you gave in your article. There can be no 
“forgiveness ”’ of tax in any other way that I can appreciate. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. B. GRIFFITHS. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


AFTER the war, will men abhor 
The glory that has gone before ? 
Will they deny true bravery 
For glorious security ? 


Will they train fools for office stools 
By mass production in the schools ? 
This of all sins the laurel wins— 

Will they pack folk in biscuit tins ? 


MARGARET COOPER. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
AN APOLOGY FOR THE ARTS 


An APOLOGY FOR THE Arts. Professor McNeile Dixon. (Edward 
Arnold, 7s. 6d.) Professor McNeile Dixon has allowed some of his 
lectures to be reprinted in a: slender volume. It is packed with wit and 
wisdom and we only wish he had been able to carry out his original 
plan and write a more comprehensive book about Poetry and what it 
weighs in the eternal values. The book is one that comes to us from a 
lovely mind, rich in learning, stored with beauty. His gospel is always 
the same and it speaks of courage and hope. We print the poem which 
Mr. Shaun O’Connor wrote about Professor McNeile Dixon’s book, 
The Human Situation, as a tribute to a really great man. 


To PROFESSOR MCNEILE DIXON UPON READING HIS Book, 
The Human Situation 


From the deep wells of pain, and grief, and laughter 
Of truth and falsehood, sorrow, joy and peace, 
Springs the empiric sense which even after 

From those same depths must draw without surcease. 


Life has been lived—yet living’s not yet ended ; 
The sun which shone is dimmed by doubt and mist, 
The tattered robes of rest are all unmended— 

Yet burns the light of hope by memory kissed. 


O, Golden Hope which oft has faith uplifted 

When doubt obscured the vision like a shroud, 

Thy radiant presence aye by Heaven gifted, 

Shall calm my eyes to pierce beyond the cloud. 
SHAUN O’CONNOR. 


THE APPEAL OF HISTORY 


EncuisH Socrat History. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Longmans, 21s.) 
The publication of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s great book on English Social 
History, coupled with the untimely death of Philip Guedalla, must 
have induced many who love history to consider seriously in what its 
appeal lies for them, and thence to compare the varied gifts that recent 
historians have brought to the interpretation and understanding of the 
past. It happens that my own most impressionable years were those 
which saw the appearance of books like Maurois’ Disraeli, Lytton 
Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex, and Guedalla’s The Duke, each eagerly 
tead as soon as published. No doubt their influence showed itself in 
the style of my school essays, for my good old headmaster went so far 
as to say that I had “‘a Lytton Strachey obsession.” There I believe 
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he was mistaken ; but he was right in thinking that my sense of history 
had been profoundly stirred by this new and vivid approach to it. 

Perhaps another book influenced my attitude towards history more 
than either of these, though at the time unconsciously—a copy of 
R. A. M. Stevenson’s life of Velasquez which I found in the school 
library. The reproductions of Velasquez’s paintings in that book not 
only told me that this was “the theology of painting,” never to be 
reached again, but they did something more ; they taught me the vital 
lesson that truth is the touchstone of history ; that the hard facts must 
first be captured laboriously in the studio or the library, before—with 
whatever grace of style, slight or noble, that God has given the artist 
or author—being presented to the world. 

From these pictures, again, I came to appreciate that truth brings its 
own poetry, to some even more real than the truest poetry of the imagina- 
tion. How aptly can one turn from Velasquez’s paintings to Dr, 
Trevelyan’s introduction to his Social History: ‘‘ Truth is the criterion 
of historical study, but its impelling motive is poetic. Its poetry consists 
in its being true.” 

Therefore sincerity and love of truth must be the first attributes to 
be looked for in a historical writer. To say that Guedalla had these 
qualities is really much the same as saying that he had scholarship. He 
overlaid his scholarship lavishly from the rich resources of a mind 
deeply sensitive to beauty and pathos. For some tastes he seemed to 
overdo the illustrative embroidery—the winding, dusty columns, the 
pale autumn sunlight, the long tide that ‘‘ crept slowly round the bay 
from Dalkey to the hill of Howth.” We respected the artist and his 
sincerity ; but it was not Velasquez. 

Dr. Trevelyan is of a sterner school. His is the scholarship of the 
professional historian, acquired not intermittently throughout a full and 
busy life, but with a single-minded intensity. The motive is the same 
as that of his fellow writer—to make all clear to us, to make the past live 
ayain—but the method is different. A fine natural style, a depth of 
personal knowledge, supplemented by judicious quotations from 
contemporary sources or from modern historians, an eye for detail that 
shows us the timber and glass in the old manor houses, the straw in the 
peasant’s cottage, the black peaty earth of the Fens—all these supply 
his book with a patina of distinction more enduring than that for which 
Guedalla laboured with such careful art. Truth indeed brings its own 
poetry, when observed with genius. 

The imagination that historians of the Lytton Strachey school are 
wont to expend upon fanciful reconstruction, Dr. Trevelyan often gives 
to a vivid metaphor or simile. The page is lightened, for instance, when 
we read that “‘ The Anglican vessel slipped safely on between the clashing 
rocks of Romanism and Puritanism ” ; that the keener sensitiveness to 
the needs and sufferings of others shown in the eighteenth century 
“‘ melted the hard prudence of statesmen”; or that ‘‘ Cathedral cities 
flourished deferentially in the venerable shadow of clerical patronage.” 

But Dr. Trevelyan does not go to the opposite extreme of the purist 
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who will challenge as “ conjectural” the most elementary assumption 


as to the behaviour of our ancestors. He is not ashamed to write, for 
example, that “‘ The idle soldiers looked down upon the reeks and 
roofs of Edinburgh, in perpetual wonder as to what might be brewing 
in the turbulent town below ”—though the purist would condemn as 
“ conjectural” the suggestion that a soldier on a rock might have used 
his eyes and looked at the view, and would urge, moreover, that his 
wonder could not have been “ perpetual” and that he must have had 
time for other business. Neither does Dr. Trevelyan see incongruity 
in introducing the first persona] pronoun, to tell us that he owns an 
18th century clock which still keeps time. It is well that he can strike 
this happy mean between the pedantic and the excessively picturesque ; 
his Social History would not otherwise have been the work of art it is. 

Dr. Trevelyan’s book of 200,000 words covers the period from 1340 
to 1901, from the birth of Chaucer to the death of Queen Victoria. He 
himself laments the small selection from the mass of accumulated know- 
ledge that he has been able to present in a volume dealing with six 
centuries ; but it is a rich feast of detail from “‘ the variegated and 
wonderful life of England” that he has given us; more might have 
proved difficult of digestion by a wide public—and, for all who wish to 
further the study of history, it was important that this book should be 
widely read. Dr. Trevelyan’s method has been to choose such out- 
standing figures as Chaucer, Caxton, Shakespeare, Charles and Cromwell, 
Defoe, Dr. Johnson and Cobbett, and to build chapters round them. 
He is at home in every phase, but admirers of his England Under Queen 
Anne will argue that he is perhaps most at home in the eighteenth century. 

It is one of his most stimulating contentions that the bacon-eating 
peasant of Chaucer’s day was not in such real “‘ subjection to his ‘ betters ” 
as the agricultural labourer in the well-policed countryside of the 
19th century, when the poor had been deprived of bow and club, and 
had not yet been armed with the vote”; and his remarks on the impor- 
tance of the cloth trade are as illuminating as those on medieval love 
and marriage. The want of comforts in the early Tudor period is vividly 
exposed ; we are made to understand the extreme slowness of change 
and given a new perspective of periods. ‘“‘ Owing to the mechanization 
of life, man has changed more in the last hundred years than in the 
previous thousand.” 

Nothing in the chapters on “‘ Shakespeare’s England ” is better done 
than the three pages on Shakespeare himself, of whose plays Dr. 
Trevelyan, by frequent quotation, shows himself a true lover. It was 
the age of the rural middle-class; training for military service was 
seen at its real value; and a point well made is that in Elizabeth’s time 
there was no “snobbish nonsense” about engaging in trade. The 
Common Law of mediaeval England was fundamentally sound, and was 
preserved and enforced by the “‘ Tudor despotism.” Out of years of 
teligious strife was ‘‘ plucked the flower of our civil liberties and our 
Parliamentary constitution.” 

Behind the sure drawing of great trends and changes, there is a 
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fascinating and constantly shifting background. Elizabethan inns and 
beards and witch hunts give place to the coffee house and the Restoration 
theatre. Footnotes tell us that John Hanway popularised the umbrella 
in England, and how “ Capability’ Brown earned his name. The 
reader of No/es and Queries is never forgotten in this balanced presentation 
of the life of the people. 

We have said that Dr. Trevelyan seems most at home in the 18th cen- 
tury, and no one would wish to see a word altered in these chapters of 
his book. Here a great writer rises to the challenge of a golden age and 
the many beauties that filled it—the engravings and china, the numerous 
maidservants, the furniture, pictures and books (“‘ Twentieth century 
civilization,” says Dr. Trevelyan, “‘ has nothing analogous to show to 
these private libraries”). The wonders of the English landscape were 
discovered : 

** But no written word could express the unique glory of our 
island, which the painters alone could show, the shifting lights and 
shades of sky, earth and foliage in our water-laden atmosphere, 
Thus the joy of the English in their land received its expression in 
letters and in art at the hands of Wordsworth and the landscape 
painters, just as the eighteenth century closed and the new era 
began.” 

The chapters on “‘ Cobbett’s England” and on the 19th century 
give a sombre impression after the description of so much beauty. We 
see industrialism bringing ugliness to our cities; and poverty, from 
being an individual misfortune, becoming a group grievance. We see 
the rights of the working classes painfully evolved; the decline of 
architectural taste coinciding with the era of ‘‘ muscular Christianity ”; 
and eventually the collapse of agriculture—“ not merely one industry 
among many, but a way of life unique and irreplaceable in its human 
and spiritual values.” The snobbery of the upper and middle classes; 
the Victorian lady playing (and cheating) at croquet; the arrival of 
photography ; John Burns of Battersea as “‘ the first great apostle ” of 
London as opposed to “ City ” patriotism—all this and much else is 
there, together with a just appreciation of the general prosperity and 
greatness of Victorian England, and its fine and broad culture. Yet, 
fascinating though this century is, the sombre impression remains, and 
is captured in the lines Dr. Trevelyan quotes from William Morris’s 
The Earthly Paradise, contrasting “‘ the counties overhung with smoke” 
and “‘ the spreading of the hideous town ” with the dream of London 
** small, and white and clean.” 

Those lines remind me of something that Morris wrote in 1879, in 
The Art of the People, about happiness in work. It is perhaps the real 
moral not only of these last chapters but of the whole of Dr. Trevelyan’s 
book. In medizval times, Morris reminded us, 

“There was much going on to render life endurable. . 
Not every day, you may be sure, was a day of slaughter and tumult, 
though the histories read almost as if it were so; but every day 
the hammer clinked on the anvil, and the chisel played about the 
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oak beam, and never without some beauty or invention being born 
of it, and consequently some human happiness. . . . That thing 
which I understand by real art is the expression by man of his 
pleasure in labour. . . . Shall we, who have gained so much, 
forgo this gain, the earliest, most natural gain of mankind? If we 
have to a very great extent done so, as I verily fear we have, what 
strange fog-lights must have misled us ; or rather let me say, how 
hard pressed we must have been in the battles with the evils we 
have overcome, to have forgotten the greatest of all evils. . . .” 


Dr. Trevelyan’s book is itself a living proof that neither “‘ real art ” 
nor (as I am sure we can assume in his case) “ pleasure in labour,”’ is 
dead. It is a revelation, too, of the wealth of material available in 
England for a work of this kind (and to fellow historians, like Miss Scott 
Thomson, Dr. Trevelyan pays tribute with the generosity of a master). 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote a few lines from one source that Dr. 
Trevelyan has not called under contribution—the commonplace book of 
Sir John Oglander, who flourished at Nunwell, Isle of Wight, in the 
17th century. They seem to me to contain the essence of the appeal of 
social history :-— 


“* Wouldst thou feign see me, being dead so many years since ? 
[wrote Sir John Oglander] I will give thee my own character. 
Conceive thou sawest an aged, somewhat corpulent, man of middle 
stature, with a white beard and somewhat big moustachios, riding 
in black or some sad-coloured clothes from West Nunwell up to 
the West Down, and so over all the Downs to take the air, morning 
and evening, and to see there his fatting cattle, on a handsome 
middling black store-horse, his hair grey and his complexion very 
sanguine and, as Cicero said, munquam minus solus quam cum solus. 
Such I conceive myself and so thou mayest too, if thou hast any 
desire.” 


“If thou hast any desire.” Yes, the desire is there, fostered by 
Strachey, Maurois and Guedalla, strengthened immeasurably by Trevelyan. 
To walk on the stones where their friends X and Y once walked—men 
long dead and never met in this life—has been known to bring tears to 
the eyes of men. Such excess of sensibility is for the few. But, in 
tumultuous times like these, there is wisdom, and a sense of proportion, 
to be gained by the many from a study of the lives of their forbears. 

The popular success of Dr. Trevelyan’s book has shown that 1944 
was not, after all, a year entirely without victory. Unfortunately, the 
general appreciation has also served to emphasise the public’s grievance 
that this important book should have been unobtainable at the bookshops 
for months on end. Not only was it on sale in America two years before 
it was published in England, but the English edition, when it did appear, 
failed completely to satisfy the demand. Considering the amount of 
trash still published, this is surely a grave reflection on our methods of 
allocating paper ? 


DEREK Hupson. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Tue Rest oF Your Lire. By Leo Cherne. (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.75.) Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations 
for the Period ended June 30, 1944 (Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office). Mr. Cherne’s book is a popular attempt to look ahead 
written primarily for readers who, classified by their brows (high or low), 
belong to a category that may be somewhat inelegantly described as 
mezzo. The Rest of Your Life is nevertheless not without interest. In 
his capacity as Executive Secretary of the Research Institute of America 
(an organisation apparently concerned primarily with economic and 
social trends), Mr. Cherne has assembled many facts about the material, 
economic and spiritual condition of the United States and analyses his 
data with skill. Among the points of interest to British readers ate 
census particulars showing the extent to which the high standards of 
material comfort and amenity characteristic of American middle and 
upper-class life in fact prevail throughout the country as a whole. In 
1940, it appears, sixteen million out of the thirty-seven million American 
“* dwelling units ” (houses, flats, etc.) had no private bathtub or shower; 
or (as Mr. Cherne puts it) not far short of one out of every two dwelling 
units in the United States “‘ still uses the bucket on the kitchen floor for 
the Saturday night bath.” In rural America five out of six families had 
no running water, two out of five had no wireless, three out of five had 
no refrigerator, and seven out of ten had no telephone and no electric 
light. In urban America more than ten million families were living in 
1940 in sub-standard slum dwellings, in which too many people were 
packed into too small an area, in dark, vermin-infested rooms, without 
recreation space for children. Even in urban America a quarter of the 
dwellings had no private bath. And bad conditions existed (and exist) 
in most parts of the country. In New England a quarter of the population 
of Hartford, Connecticut, lived before the war in a slum area. In New 
York City two million people were living in 1944 in tenements officially 
condemned in 1885 as “‘ foul, unsanitary, and unfit to live in.” In Butte, 
Montana, official surveys describe more than a quarter of the residential 
buildings as not fit to live in or in need of major repairs. In San Francisco 
the municipal Housing Authority declared in 1942 that one home out of 
every five was sub-standard. In Louisville, Kentucky, the Municipal 
Housing Commission state that there are ‘‘ 96 per cent. of the families 
living in sub-standard homes.” Such are among the abatements—and 
there are many others—which must be made before a true picture can 
exist even of the material standard of living in the United States. Far 
deeper, however, than the material problems which the United States 
will face after the war are the spiritual problems; and Mr. Cherne, 
though he devotes most of his book to more tangible and more popular 
matters, is very keenly aware of them. He discusses the sense of guilt 
which, he thinks, will be found in post-war America, partly because 
“the world after war will not look much prettier than the old one for 
which so many lives were spent ” despite “‘ the many promises we made 
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to ourselves and to each other,” and still more because civilian America 
through the accident of geography will have come through the war 
practically unscathed. (“It isn’t right for you not to have suffered— 
and you will suffer plenty as a consequence.”) He notes the growing 
boredom which is one of the consequences of excessive division of 
labour in the machine age. And he goes on: “ There is a spiritual ache 
in America. . . . There is an inarticulate revolt against the pragmatic 
character of the day, but it will not contribute to a spiritual revival, for 
the instruments of organised religion have themselves been caught up 
in the whirlpool of ‘ practicalism.’”’ Hence after the war, as realities 
come crowding in both at home and abroad, disillusion will get in; 
disillusion, ‘‘a dread disease second to war itself”; and post-war 
American disillusion will be doubly dangerous because, he says, it “‘ will 
be next to impossible to detect ; it will masquerade in the garments of 
‘brutal reality,’ ‘ blunt, cold truth,’ ‘ hard-boiled fact.’ ” 

Whether all this is true time will show. But that an acute and well- 
informed American should think it worth while to raise these matters 
ina book written for popular consumption in his own country is at least 
significant. Here are aspects of American life, possible developments of 
the American character in action, which the outside world will be wise 
to ponder deeply and which it can neglect only at its peril. 

The sixteenth Lend-Lease report gives the usual informative picture 
of the sunstantial part American matériel is playing in the war—and, very 
fairly, of the use which the Allies of the United States are making of it to 
destroy the common enemies of all. 


HERO-WORSHIP 


CuIANG KaI-SHEK CARRIES ON. By Philip Paneth. (Alliance Press, 
7s. 6d.) The purpose of this book, as stated in Mr. Paneth’s Introduction, 
is to sketch the gradual development of China “‘ from a mere population 
toa nation once more conscious of its noble tradition and future tasks, a 
nation that has successfully passed through the first two stages of this 
development, namely, revolution and civil unrest.” The assumption that 
this stage has actually been reached figures persistently in all the organised 
propaganda of the Kuomintang since 1931, but the postulate requires 
more persuasive proof than Mr. Paneth’s book provides, particularly at 
the present juncture when, as one sympathetic but clear-headed observer 
puts it, “ the Chinese people are fighting for the right to have their own 
tevolution when the Japanese have been forced out.” His book is, in 
fact, a sustained panegyric of General Chiang and his political entourage. 
Having recently studied the situation on the spot and met several of the 
principal actors on the scene of operations, Mr. Paneth must be aware of 
the existence of some of the skeletons in the Kuomintang cupboard, but he 
carefully avoids all reference to them or to anything which might 
diminish the brilliance of the limelight with which he surrounds his hero. 
For example, his description of the kidnapping of General Chiang by the 
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Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-liang, at Sian, gives no clue to that plot, 
nor any hint of the real reason for the kidnapping, though all concerned 
knew well that it was due to Chiang’s persistence in a policy of sub. 
servience to Japan, and that he had saved his face, and probably his life, 
on the urgent advice of Madame Chiang and Mr. Donald, by agreeing 
to get rid of his Japanese entourage at Nanking. 

The keynote of Mr. Paneth’s work is struck in the opening lines of 
his chapter describing the Generalissimo. ‘‘ China in her epic struggle,” 
he says, ‘‘ has this advantage—she is led by a military genius who, even 
before the present war began,was the symbol of political unity and national 
reconstruction.” He elaborates this idea with a zeal which leads him 
into pitfalls that a more careful propagandist would have avoided. He 
asserts, for instance, on the authority of Chiang’s brother-in-law, Dr, 
Kung (ex-Minister of Finance) that China’s armies are to-day larger, 
better trained and equipped than at any previous time. He also declares 
that the régime represented by Chiang Kai-shek is of tremendous political 
importance because it combines “three of China’s most illustrious 
families,” Soong, Sun and Chiang, no one of which had, in fact, achieved 
any distinction before the revolution of 1911. But the most remarkable 
of his conclusions is that Chiang and his colleagues have forgiven, if they 
have not forgotten, all the humiliations put upon China in the past by 
Europeans, which he regards as proof of their real greatness. Can it be 
that Mr. Paneth has never heard of his hero’s one and only book, Chinas 
Destiny, or been told that its hasty suppression was a matter of political 
expediency, due to the fact that its author’s bitter resentment against 
Western nations was expressed with undiplomatic frankness ? 

Whether Chiang Kai-shek, or any other leader, can give to China unity 
of purpose and an end to civil strife, is the question which, above all 
others, affects all Far Eastern politics. In his earlier chapters, Mr. Paneth 
assumes that this end was achieved, as far back as 1927, by Chiang’s defeat 
of the northern warlords. At the close of his book, however, he admits 
that Communism is still considered the gravest threat to China, thata 
large proportion of the Government’s best troops is being used to contain 
the Communist army, and that only Chiang’s wise statesmanship holds 
back the hotheads who surround him from civil war. 

Chiang carries on, no doubt—but whither ? 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


AMABEL AND Mary VERENA. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. (Faber and Faber 
Ltd., ros. 6d.) AVALANCHE. By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d) 
These two novels form a striking contrast, giving as they do pictures of 
the peaceful life of England in Victorian days, and of the tortured lifed 
France in the last few years. Mrs. Hicks Beach’s story shows us tht 
development of Amabel Morville, a character in Miss Charlotte Yonge’ 
novel The Heir of Redcliff ; she carries on the story, too, of Mary Verems, 
her daughter. It will come as a surprise to many people to learn of the 
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‘Time for Bed’ 


When it is bed-time it is also 
time to take a glass of 
“BLACK AND WHITE”. 
This will ensure a quiet and 
refreshing sleep and soothe the 
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extraordinary popularity, even in recent years, of Miss Yonge’s book, 
The preface of Amabel informs us that since its first appearance in 1853 
it has passed through the hands of many publishers, with more than 50 
editions. The Oxford University Press brought out one in 1926. It also 
finds a place in Dent’s Everyman Series. In the Concise Cambridge History 
of English Literature published in 1941 Mr. George Sampson writes that 
the book still has its appeal. But to the elderly reader, in most cases the 
book is remembered with Queechy, Uncle Tom's Cabin and The Wide Wide 
World on the nursery book shelves of the ’seventies. Mrs. Hicks Beach 
has, however, drawn a charming picture of a very delightful and unusual 
personality. Amabel Morville after some 20 years of widowhood, in 
frozen seclusion at Holywell, her brother’s house, blossoms in these 
pages into a fascinating woman of the world with a capacity for dealing 
with and overcoming difficult situations of all sorts. She dominates and 
guides, in real but unobtrusive fashion, Philip Morville throughout his 
ambitious and tragic career. The Dean of Tarchester falls in love with 
her, and some of the most amusing scenes in this book, show Amabel’s 
capable manceuvring for position, vis a vis her future “ in laws.” The Dean 
himself is a master of strategy and his introduction of the game of Happy 
Families into the Holywell household is the beginning of his benign but 
subtle management of the affairs of this attractive group of persons. Mrs, 
Hicks Beach deserves our gratitude for having resurrected so many 
varied characters from the older book. The three Edmonson sisters, with 
their brother Charles, from the original story, and the Dean and the young 
naval officer John Mortimer, are all most skilfully redrawn into the old 
picture. The authoress has preserved the atmosphere of that generation 
with few lapses. One phrase, however, seems incongruous in such a 
setting, when the Dean confides his troubles to Amabel and she replies 
“T call it frightfully funny.” This is emphatically a book to be welcomed 
and read as an effective form of escape in these anxious days. 

The other book, Avalanche, gives a very different picture. Miss Kay 
Boyle, herself an American with a French husband, has some knowledge 
of life in the mountains on the Italian-French frontier. She escaped from 
France in 1941, and the book gives details of the hardships and difficulties 
experienced by the brave and loyal patriots of that remote corner of 
France. Daughter of an American mother and a French father, Fenton 
Ravel, the heroine, is returning to the home of her youth in 1942, to try 
to discover the fate of a young guide, Bastineau, who had been her friend 
and companion in childhood. The story opens with the meeting in a 
dark railway carriage of the three main characters, and introduces us at 
once to the atmosphere of mystery, suspicion and fear that pervades the 
whole book. Their voices alone give a clue to their personalities ; and 
the authoress, in the course of the tale, cleverly introduces a second 
meeting of the three into the crucial scene of this exciting drama. The life 
of the village is poisoned by the shadow of the enemy who has been 
endeavouring to discover how arms and food are provided for the many 
loyal Frenchmen escaping to renew the fight for freedom across the seas. 
Bastineau is twice reported killed, and the avalanche that engulfed one 
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HE KNOWS THAT 


DENTURES 


CAN AND SHOULD BE KEPT 
AS CLEAN AS NATURAL TEETH 


Kolynos Denture Powder, 
used in conjunction with 
a stiff brush, has proved 
a reliable medium in the 
effective cleansing of the 
dental plate of all food 
debris. A safe and effi- 
cient stain-remover, it is 
harmless to all denture- 
bases—whether vulcanite, 
metal or the new ‘ plastic’ 
type. From all chemists 


—1/3. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 


Also, where gum-shrinkage has affected the 
normal suction grip, KOLYNOS DEN- 
TURE FIXATIVE makes false teeth fit 


firmly. 1/3 & 3/3. 


The ROYAL NAVY 
and THE WAR 
MISS WESTON’S 


ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) (1876) 
Co-Founders : 


The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E. LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


Both the Royal Sailors’ Rests have been completely 
destroyed by enemy action and are carrying on in 
temporary premises. 

Four Canteens and Recreation Centres and one 
Branch R.S. Rest have been opened in addition. 

Funds are urgently needed for reconstruction, when 
feasible, and to meet extra expenses in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance work. 


WILL YOU LEND US A HAND? 
LEGACIES ARE A MOST WELCOME HELP 


Contributions should be sent to: 
The Hon. Treasurer, 
Royal Sailors’ Rest, 
Buckingham Street, Portsmouth. 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘‘ Nat. Prov. Bank Ltd., 
Portsmouth.”’ 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


AN 


INVITATION 


Will you visit our Hospital and see for your- 
self the part we are playing in the Crusade 
against Cancer? In case you shrink from 
facing the pathos and the tragedy of it all, 
read Mr. H. V. Morton’s description (from 
“The Heart of London”) of his visit. 


“| saw, greater than the black thing whose 
vileness no words can mitigate, the splendid 
forces of Hope and Heroism; Heroism in the 
long quiet wards, Hope in the operating 
theatres, in the laboratories. Tragedy and 
triumph follow each other through these 
white halls, and over all is that fine spirit of 
enthusiasm as of an army banded to fight 
for a cause.” 

Your visit would show you another side of 
life. A donation (however small) would help 
towards the eventual conquest of this dread 
disease. Will you accept the invitation? 


The Royal 


Gancer 
Hospital 


( FREE } 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 
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of the Hun agents is said to have caught him also. De Vaudois, the 
villain of the piece, has been sent to this place ostensibly to find the body 
of his fellow spy. The village has bitter reason for suspecting every 
stranger, and Fenton Ravel, unfortunate in having arrived at the same 
time as De Vaudois, finds it hard to regain her old footing with her 
former friends. The various characters, the Alpine guides, the Curé, 
the Mayor’s daughter, the cousins Perrin, are all drawn with a sure touch; 
and the story is developed with skill and admirable economy of words, 
Although the trick of using italics to indicate the thoughts in the minds of 
the characters becomes somewhat irritating, the story is a welcome 
addition to the many wartime books on France in her darkest hours, now 
happily passing away. There are passages which show that the authoress 
is fully alive to the importance of America in the scheme of European 
politics, particularly in regard to France. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Why we need 


LEGACIES & 
BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-Servicemen of All Wars, 
including the disabled and their depen- 
dants, and the care of those left behind 
by the men who fall in action are an 
ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of 
the Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the Fund 
should be strengthened and fortified 
against any possible diminution of income 
in the future by means of Legacies and 
bequans. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest 
can be obtained from the Organising 
Secretary, 

Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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WHAT IS THE FUTURE 
OF 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD. 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C4 
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